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New Greek rules aimed 
al community relations 


By AUDREY COCKRUM 
News & Features Editor 


Toward the end of Au- 
gust, the student body re- 
ceived an email from Ra- 
chel Drennen, Greek life 
and orientation coordina- 
tor, regarding forthcom- 
ing binding off campus 
residency regulations, as 
well as a standardization 
of expectations for Greek 
organizations. 

In her email, Drennen 
expressed the Office of 
Student Activities’ plans 
to strengthen the overall 
student experience at Hop- 
kins by focusing on further 
building the Greek com- 
munity. 

“Greek organizations 
have and will continue to 
contribute to the strength 
of our student experience,” 
Drennen wrote in an email 
to the University. 

During the 2013-2014 
academic year, the Of 
fice of Student Activities 
plans to focus on further 
enhancing the Greek com- 
munity at Hopkins, and 
how Greek life fits into the 
grand scheme and overall 


goals of President Daniels” - 


Ten by Twenty plan. An- 
other priority related to 
Greek life and the Ten by 
Twenty plan is President 


Daniels’ aim to strengthen 
relationships with the Bal- 
timore community. 

One of the Office of Stu- 


dent Activities’ primary 
goals for this academic 
year is to place greater 


emphasis on celebrating 
the achievements of Greek 
organizations on campus. 
In order to better measure 
organizations’ successes, 
Drennen explained that 
the University will create a 
committee of undergradu- 
ate fraternity and soror- 
ity members — as well as 
advisers and area alumni 
— who will gather to con- 
struct a body of standards 
for all Greek organizations 
at Hopkins. 

“The group meetings for 
the Greek Life Standards 
Committee begin at the 
end of this month and the 
group or students, advisors 
and alums will meet every 


other week for the rest of | 


the semester,’ Drennen 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “My ultimate 


hope is that the Greek com- | 


munity will create some 
kind of basic standards for 
recognition in addition to 
some»kind of pracess for 
recognition of excellence.” 
Drennen is commit- 
ted to ensuring that the 
See GREEK LIFE, pace A6 
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Beta brothers Aryel Abramovitz, Kevin Rowland and Nikhil Gupta helped organize and run the Big 
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Blue Jay Tailgate before the first home game. 


Beta, SGA bolster school spirit at tailgate 


By DEVIN ALESSIO 
For The News-Letter 


Last Saturday, Beta The- 
ta Pi Fraternity (Beta) and 
the Student Government 
Association (SGA) co-host- 
ed the first ever Big Blue 
Jay Tailgate on the Fresh- 
man Quad in an effort to 
bolster school spirit. The 
event successfully rallied 
over 450 Hopkins students 

| to the first home game of 


Wes Moore challenges freshmen class 


By ELI WALLACH 


News & Features Editor 


Last Thursday, Hopkins 
students and community 
members alike piled into 
the Shriver Hall auditori- 
um to see author and Hop- 
kins alumnus Wes Moore 
speak. Moore’s book, The 
Other Wes Moore, is a New 
York Times best seller and 
was also the selected sum- 
mer reading for the class of 
2017. 

Moore’s speech took the 
form of motivational ad- 
vice focused on the stories 
in his book and the lessons 
of his life. 

The Other Wes Moore 
follows the extremely dif- 
ferent paths of two people 
named Wes Moore. One 
Wes Moore, the author of 
the book, became a Rhodes 
Scholar. At around the 
same time, the other Wes 
Moore received a sentence 
of life in prison without the 
chance of parole after rob- 
bing a Baltimore jewelry 
store and murdering a vet- 
eran policeman. After com- 
municating with the other 
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Author Wes Moore delivered an impassioned speech to a large audience. 


Wes Moore through a long 
series of letters and reach- 
ing out to the other Wes 
Moore’s family, the author 
Wes Moore was able to or- 
ganize an account of their 
two different paths. The ac- 
count describes the factors 
and decisions that made 
each Wes Moore take a dis- 
tinct path. 


“T wanted people to un- 
derstand that this world is 
much bigger than what is 
directly in front of them,” 
Moore said. “I wanted peo- 
ple to understand how thin 
that line is between them 
and somebody else, and 
how sometimes the people 
who you can be so quick 

See MOORE, Pace A6 


the football season. 

SGA Executive Secre- 
tary Kyra Toomre noted 
that this event was just the 
first in a series of upcom- 
ing initiatives to advance 
spirit on the Homewood 
Campus. 

“We wanted to kick the 
school-year off with both 
the pep rally, which was 
during orientation, and 
the Big Blue Jay Tailgate 
for the first home game in 
order to promote school 
pride from day one,” 
Toomre wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “We 
hope to continue these 
community and spirit 
building events through- 
out the school year.” 

Senior Gilbert Pasquale, 


the president of Beta, and 
junior Hank Strmac, Beta’s 
public relations chairman, 
worked closely with SGA 
members to coordinate the 
tailgate. 

“We felt our interests in 
barbecue, socializing and 
sports could help us plan 
a good tailgate,” Pasquale 
said. 

Strmac agreed. 

“Athletics are the core of 
school spirit at other uni- 
versities,” he said. “They 
are an easy subject to rally 
around.” 

Strmac explained that 
the fraternity wished to 
play a part in advancing 
school spirit, and thus ap- 
proached SGA and pro- 
posed the event. 


“We cannot thank SGA 
enough for helping us with 
the Big Blue Jay Tailgate,” 
Strmac said. “Working in 
collaboration with them 
was an absolute pleasure, 
and greatly contributed to 
the event's success.” 

Beta brothers and SGA 
members collaborated 
with Bon Appetit, the 
new on-campus dining 
service, to cook hamburg- 
ers, beans, cookies and 
over 250 pounds of pulled 
pork. 

“We were very pleased 
with the turnout of the 
event itself,” Strmac 
said. “By the end, ev- 
ery ounce of food we 
prepared was gone.” 

See TAILGATE, pace A5 


By JASON PLUSH 


| Sports Editor 


In coalition with the Hop- 
kins Organization for Pro- 
gramming (the HOP), local 
ice cream parlor Dominion 


| Ice Cream released a brand 


new ice cream flavor that is 
sweeping the Hopkins com- 
munity: Blue Jay Batter. The 
new flavor debuted this past 
Tuesday at a special event 
on the upper quad of the 
Homewood Campus. Those 
who attended the event re- 
ceived free samples of the 
blueberry — cheesecake-fla- 
vored ice cream along with 
custom designed Blue Jay 
Batter t-shirts. 

Senior Jon Hunt, co- 
chair of the HOP, praised 
the efforts of the group in 
thinking of a creative t- 
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shirt design, which even- 
tually sparked the new 
idea of an official Hopkins 
ice cream flavor. “When 


One idea led to 
another and now 
we ve introduced 
what we believe 
to be a winning 
flavor. 

— Jon Hunt, HOP 
Co-Chair 


EPpy ea 


we came up with the fall 
semester’s HOP t-shirt, we 
wanted to play off of the 


‘Hopkins gets its own ice cream flavor 


classic Ben and Jerry’s 
ice cream cartoon,” Hunt 
said. “After noticing the 
similarities of the design 
with that of Ben and Jer- 
ry’s, someone in passing 
mentioned the idea of 
trademarking an enjoy- 
able flavor of ice cream in 
honor of Hopkins athlet- 
ics. One idea led to anoth- 
er and now we’ve intro- 
duced what we believe to 
be a winning flavor.” 
When asked about the 
success of the debut, Hunt 
only had positive things 
to say. “From what I could 
tell, the entire crowd that 
came out to taste Blue 
Jay Batter thoroughly en- 
joyed the event,” Hunt 
said. “People enjoyed 
the taste of the ice cream 
See ICE CREAM, pace A6 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY B7 * SPORTS B12 


By ALEX MICHEL 
For The News-Letter 


Kappa Alpha Theta, 
marking its official return 
to the Homewood Cam- 
pus, concluded the first 
portion of its recruitment 
process on Tuesday with a 
“Bid Day” for its JHU Zeta 
Chi chapter. The slogan for 
the campaign to recruit 
new members is “Think 
Theta.” 

The original Zeta Chi 
chapter of Theta was in- 
stalled at Hopkins in April 
of 1997. 12 years later, in 
2009, the University re- 
voked Theta’s charter fol- 
lowing a series of disci- 
plinary violations. At the 
time,’a number of former 
Theta members created an 
unofficial society called 
IX, which has persisted 
despite the lack of formal 
University recognition or 
approval. 

The question of how IX 
and Theta will interact, or 
whether the two groups 
will reconcile, remains at 
large in Greek Life and 
in the greater University 


community. 
Nevertheless, the of- 

ficial Theta sorority is 

back on campus, and 


45 members of the next 
Theta class are in place. 
The sorority is also plan- 
ning to hold a second “Bid 
Day” in the near future 
to recruit even more new 
members. 

+ Sophomore Rachel Mc- 
Coy, a new Theta member, 
is looking forward to the 
challenges and opportuni- 
ties of the first year. 

“All the girls that I’ve 
met are really great and 
all excited to be in Theta,” 
McCoy wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “I’m 
looking forward to future 
sisterhood events and get- 
ting to know all of these 
amazing women.” ‘ 

When asked about her 
commitment to Theta, Mc- 
Coy said she particularly 
appreciated Theta’s part- 
nership with CASA (Court 
Appointed Special Advo- 
cates) as part of the soror- 
ity’s philanthropy. The so- 
rority also has an overall 
reputation for a devotion 
to the community and to 
diversity. 

“T love the fact that their 
philanthropy is CASA be- 
cause my dad is a child 

* protection attorney for the 
state of New Hampshire 
and interacts with CA- 


SAs,” McCoy wrote. “From 
this, | know how impor- 


tant they are in the legal 


system, but they are often 
very underfunded _ be- 
cause of budget cuts, and 
every dollar Theta raises 
for them is incredibly im- 
portant to making sure 
children have a voice in 
the legal system.” 

Not only do the new 
members of the Theta class 
seem excited for their start 
at Hopkins, but also many 
others students, like soph- 
omore Avi Posen, are ex- 
pressing their enthusiasm 
as well. 

“I am very excited 
about having one more 
additional sorority on 
campus,” Posen said. “It 
will be interesting to see 
how [the Theta class] will 
form relationships with 


the current fraternities 
and sororities on cam- 
pus.” 


Sophomore Henry Ber- 
nstein believes the new 
Theta class will enhance 
the Greek social life at 
Hopkins. 

“Another Greek organi- 
zation means new people 
entering a social scene | 
am very involved in,” Ber- 


nstein said. “It will be a | 
great experience getting to 


meet these new members 
of the Theta class.” 
Members of Zeta Chi 
chapter's underground 
offshoot branch, 


the IX | 


Society, also showed some | 


interest in what the new 
Theta class will bring to 
Hopkins. 

“Greek 
at Hopkins are extremely 


organizations | 


diverse, and each frater- | 


nity and sorority seems to 
have a firmly established 
presence unique to their 
chapter,” IX senior Rosa 
Acheson said. “I think the 
incoming Theta class will 
provide Hopkins 
something that we don’t 
already have, a group of 
new interests, ideas and 
traditions that you won't 
find elsewhere in Hopkins 
Greek life.” 

Sophomore Celena Was- 


with | 


serstrom expressed similar | 
thoughts about the new 


Theta class. 


“Tt is going to be nice to 
have a new social group | 


in the Greek life that does 


not yet have a stereotype,” | 
Wasserstrom said. “[The- | 
ta’s] addition to Hopkins | 
will definitely add to the | 


diversity of the Greek 
life.” 
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Zeta Chi chapter of Theta SCOTUS expert gives talk on Roberts Court 
announces charter class 


By FRANK BRANCATI 
Kor The News Letter 


winner 
Linda Greenhouse was the 
headliner for a lecture on 
Tuesday evening in Hod- 
son Hall. Her talk, entitled 
“Who Owns the Consti- 
tution?” was delivered as 


Pulitzer Prize 


part of the University’s 
ninth annual Constitu- 
tional Forum, which has 


been held every year since 
2005 in honor of Constitu- 
tion Day. The event was 
sponsored by the depart- 
ment of political science 
and the Office of Student 
Life. 


Greenhouse — received 
her Master of Studies 
in Law from Yale Law 


School where she is now 
the Knight Distinguished 
Journalist in Residence 
and Joseph M. Goldstein 
Senior Fellow. She covered 
the Supreme Court for 
the New York Times from 
1978 until 2007. She was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize 
in 1998 for her coverage of 
the Supreme Court over 
the years. She now writes 
a column every other week 
for the New York Times 
website. 

Introducing Green- 
house was Hopkins Pro- 
fessor of Political Science 
Emeritus and_ recipient 
of the Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award of the Law 


and Courts Section of the 
American Political Science 


Association, Joel Gross- 
man. 
Both Grossman and 


Greenhouse joked in their 
introductory remarks that 
the event could, in fact, be 
viewed as unconstitution- 
al, on the grounds that the 
Byrd Amendment, passed 
by Senator Robert Byrd, 
stipulates that schools re- 
ceiving federal funds must 
celebrate Constitution Day 
in order to receive those 
funds, which arguably is 
unconstitutional. 

“I’m all that stands be- 
tween this great univer- 
sity and losing all its fed- 
eral Greenhouse 
said. 

Greenhouse’s_ talk re- 
garded the Roberts Court 
as a lens through which 
observers can see how the 
Supreme Court treats the 
interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, especially in the 
modern era. 

“What I plan to do is 
just offer some observa- 
tions about how the cur- 
rent Supreme Court, the 
Roberts Court, is exercis- 
ing the power that his- 
tory and tradition, if not 
the actual words of the 
Constitution and the ex- 
plicit words of the Framers, 
have bestowed. And I plan 
to address that question 
through the lens of last 


funds,” 


year’s most consequential 
and troubling decision, the 
Voting Rights Act Case, 
Shelby County against 
Holder,” Greenhouse said. 

She talked about how 
she thought this case was 
an affront to the Constitu- 
tion, and how it allowed 
us to see how Constitu- 
tional law is made and 
unmade. Greenhouse ad- 
dressed the voting rights 
stipulated within the 
Constitution. She then 
analyzed the Supreme 
Court’s decisions with 
regards to the multiple 
cases brought before it 
concerning the Voting 
Rights Act over the years 
in great detail. She cited 
such cases as Northwest 
Austin Municipal Utility 
District No. 1 v. Holder as 
further evidence to sup- 
port her argument. “The 
conclusion [in these cases] 
that the Court had quote 
‘no choice’ but to block 
enforcement of one of the 
country’s most important 
civil rights enactments on 
grounds not clearly an- 
chored in any doctrine, 
not only flies in the face 
of the judicial minimal- 
ism that today’s Supreme 
Court majority professes 
to revere, but raises pro- 
found questions about the 
Court’s institutional role 
within the system of sep- 
arating powers,” Green- 
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house said. 

She said that constitu- 
tional litigation is a marker 
of social trends. She re- 
marked that the people are 
in part responsible for the 
choices that are made by 
the Supreme Court. 

“Maybe in that sense 
We The People do own the 
Constitution, to the extent 
that we can wrap our is- 
sues in its name and pres- 
ent it to a Supreme Court 
that might have five Jus- 
tices willing to receive the 
gift, five Justices who've 
been chosen through a 
political process with the 
whole country watching,” 
Greenhouse said. “The 
Court exists in a constant 
dialogue with the public. It 
always has.” 

Greenhouse also took 
questions from the audi- 
ence after she finished de- 
livering her prepared re- 
marks. 

After the event, As- 
sociate Dean for Campus 
Programs Tiffany Sanchez 
commented on how she 
thought the evening went. 

“I was very pleased 
to meet Ms. Greenhouse, 
and I really enjoyed her 
talk, and the questions at 
end were really very nice. 
It was very nice; it looked 
like some members of the 
community were in the 
audience, which was great 
too,” Sanchez said. 
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Pulitzer Prize winner Linda Greenhouse, a renowned United States Supreme Court reporter, delivered an address at Hopkins in Hodson Hall. 
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SAIS researchers reveal North Korean plutonium production 


By JOHN DUROVSIK 
For The News-Letter 


A recent post on 38 
North, the web-based 
journal affiliated with the 
U.S.-Korea Institute at the 
School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies (USKI at 
SAIS), revealed evidence 
that suggests that North 
Korea will soon resume 
plutonium production at 
its Yongbyon nuclear facil- 
ity. f 

* Nick Hansen and Jeffrey 
Lewis, who are researchers 
at SAIS, run the 38 North 
blog and broke the news 
last week. 

The web-based jour- 
nal, dedicated to politi- 
cal, social and economic 
analysis of North Korea, 
released satellite imagery 
depicting the facility's 
electrical power gener- 
ating building emitting 
white steam. 

According to 38 North, 


both the coloration and 


volume of the white steam 
allude to a resumption of 
operations at the once-de- 
funct facility in the near 
future. 

_ The activity at Yong- 
byon has the potential to 
further aggravate the al- 
ready frayed relationship 
between the United States 
and North Korea, one con- 


res CV Wve tet 


tinually exacerbated by the 
DPRK’s contentious nucle- 
ar program. 

The Yongbyon nuclear 
facility, constructed in the 
1980s, recently ceased op- 
erations in 2008 following 
the so-called six-party in- 
ternational talks between 
North Korea, South Korea, 
Russia, Japan, China and 
the United States. 

Pyongyang revealed its 
intention to resume opera- 
tions at the facility back in 


April of 2013. 

Now, according to re- 
searchers at the USKI at 
SAIS, has the ability to 
produce six kilograms of 
plutonium a year, allow- 
ing North Korea to gradu- 
ally increase its nuclear 
arsenal. North Korea is 
estimated to have the 
equivalent of about 12 to 
27 nuclear weapons in its 
arsenal. ; 

The six-party _ talks, 
which have ‘been held off 
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SAIS researchers assert North Korea resumed plutonium production at its Yongbyon nuclear facility. 


and on over ‘the past de- 
cade, aim to rid the North 
of its nuclear stockpile and 
capability. 

The USKI at SAIS’s 
role in disclosing crucial 
information regarding 
North Korea’s nuclear 
program underscores the 
Institute’s pivotal role in 
researching, analyzing 
and reporting on perti- 
nent Korean news and de- 
velopments, both North 
and South. 


<} 


Established in 2006, the 
USKI at SAIS is an inde- 
pendent research institute 
dedicated to the research 
of Inter-Korean affairs and 
Korean-U.S. affairs. 

The USKI at SAIS does 
not take partisan stands 
on highly political issues; 
rather, it works to encour- 
age dialogue and increase 
both information and un- 
derstanding of Korean and 
U.S. affairs. 

The Institute is not only 
a source of innovative re- 
search, but is also dedicat- 
ed to education. The USKI 


-tial 


at SAIS has developed a 
master’s program dedicat- 
ed to the study of Korean 
affairs and policies, which 
has since grown into one 
of the largest regional 
concentrations offered at 
SAIS. 
As demonstrated by 
the Institute’s disclosure 
of North Korea’s poten- 
nuclear ambitions, 


an announcement with 


global reach, the USKI at 
SAIS has developed into a 
source for crucial research 
and news regarding Ko- 
rean affairs. 
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Anti-war activist denounces Syria strikes. SGA tweaks write-in rules, 


By DAVIS EINOLF 
For The News-Letter 


Rania Masri, an Arab- 
American human rights 
activist, offered a diverse 
crowd of Hopkins students 
and community members 
her views on the civil War 
in Syria in a talk entitled 
“U.S. Involvement in Syr- 
ia” on Tuesday night in 
Maryland Hall. 

The event was spon- 
sored by the Arab Stu- 
dents’ Organization, the 
Human Rights Working 
Group and B-HEARD, the 
Baltimore Higher Educa- 
tion Alliance for Real De- 
mocracy. 

Masri, a professor at the 
University of Balamand 
in Lebanon and self-pro- 
claimed leftist socialist, is 
focused on topics related 
to the Middle East. She ad- 
dressed the audience on 
matters of social, political 
and historical concern per- 
taining to the current con- 
flict in Syria. 

“Tt pains me as an Arab 
to be talking about Syria 
now in a way that is very 
reminiscent of Iraq,” Masri 
said. 

The crisis in Syria has 
been at the forefront of 
the news since Aug. 21, 
when forces loyal to Syrian 
President Bashar al-Assad 
reportedly used chemi- 
cal weapons in an attack 
against rebels in the out- 
skirts of Damascus. The 
United States and Russia 
reached an agreement on 
Saturday to take control of 
and destroy all chemical 
weapons in Syria, but only 
after the U.S. and other 


countries sympathetic to 
the rebels threatened air 
strikes to degrade Assad’s 
ability to use weapons of 
mass destruction. 

Russia, Syria’s main 
ally, maintains the reb- 
els were responsible for 
the attack, but U.S. intel- 
ligence has pointed to 
Assad as the culprit for 
weeks, and an indepen- 
dent United Nations re- 
port released this week 
— while not directly as- 
signing blame — strongly 
suggested that only the 
Assad government had 
the capability to launch 
such an attack. 

Throughout her speech, 
Masri drew comparisons 
between U.S. involvement 
now in Syria and its in- 
volvement in the war in 
Iraq, the Iran-Contra scan- 
dal and other instances of 
U.S. military intervention- 
ism in the past hundred 
years. 

Marsi spent much of 
her time discussing the 
impact that the Syrian 
uprising has had on the 
civilian population. She 
cited a plethora of statis- 
tics to reinforce this point: 
millions of Syrian refu- 
gees abroad, more than 
one million of whom are 
children, and other statis- 
tics regarding internally 
displaced Syrians. Of the 
refugees, she said that a 
rapidly increasing num- 
ber are in neighboring 
Lebanon, half of whom 
are children, and the only 
country to offer full resi- 
dency rights to refugees is 
far-away Sweden. 

Masri asserted that the 


first response to this crisis 
should be to help the dis- 
placed non-combatants. 

“My main concern is 
always first and foremost 
the people displaced by 
conflict before any political 
aims,” Masri said. 

She also repeatedly 
painted the U.S. govern- 
ment and the media as 
overly focused on military 
intervention. 

“Violence is destruction 
and only encourages ad- 
ditional violence,” Marsi 
said of the possibility, now 
lessened because of the 
arms deal, of air strikes 
against Assad by the Unit- 
ed States, France and other 
countries. 

Masri said that she 
thought the United States 
should also stop training 
and arming the Syrian reb- 
els, in addition to refrain- 
ing from striking Syria 
from ships stationed in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Citing additional sta- 
tistics and articles from a 
variety of western newspa- 
pers, as well as statements 
from the Free Syrian Army 
and the current Syrian re- 
gime, Masri painted a pic- 
ture of the conflict as she 
saw it. 

To her, there is no doubt 
that Syria is engulfed in a 
civil war, not a rebellion. 
She said that any situation 
in which Syrians spill Syr- 
ian blood is a civil war, and 
that of the 100,000 casual- 
ties resulting from the al- 
most three-year-long con- 
flict, only about 60 percent 
were combatants. Masri 
contended that supplying 
arms to rebels defies in- 


ternational law, and that a 
war against Syria would be 
both unconstitutional, in 
her opinion, and unpopu- 
lar at home. 

To wrap up her presen- 
tation, Masri made it clear 
that she only sought to in- 
dict the Obama Adminis- 
tration, not the people of 
America nor Congress — 
groups she believes to be 
as opposed to war as she 
is. 


clared the red line to be the 
use of chemical weapons. . 
my red line is the use of vi- 
olence in any form,” Masri 
said. 

Students in attendance 
asked what Masri be- 
lieved was a viable alter- 


| By CHRISTIAN 
| WRIGHT 
| For The News-Letter 


On Tuesday, the Stu- 
dent Government Associa- 
tion (SGA) had their third 


| meeting of the year in Ma- 


son Hall. Vice President 
Janice Bonsu presided over 


| the meeting. 
“President Obama de- | 


native to violent interven- | 


tion and what Hopkins 
students and interested 
community members 
could do to help. 

“Some accuse me of 


being an idealist; I prefer | 


to call myself a student 
of Howard Zinn,” Marsi 
said, invoking the ideals 


of the renowned anti-war | 


activist, as she asked stu- 
dents to sign a petition 
urging members of Con- 
gress to vote against the 
authorization of military 
force if it comes up for a 
vote. 

Sophomore 
Al Dmour, 
liaison from 
Students’ Organization 
who introduced Masri, 
said after the talk that the 
event had been inspired 
by a similar event at Bal- 
timore Community Col- 
lege which also featured 
Masri. 


Mutasem 


the Arab 


the student | 


The rules governing the 
election process, specifi- 
cally those related to write- 
in candidates, was just one 
of the issues discussed. 
Last year, one student run- 
ning for office was found to 
have forged signatures of 
students on his petition to 
run for office. After he was 
barred from nomination, 
he received a large number 


| of write-in votes. 


This sparked a concern 
over the potential loop- 
holes that could allow a 
write-in candidate to gain 
advantages over nomi- 
nated candidates. One 
concern raised during the 
meeting was that write-in 
candidates could create 
advertisements with unsa- 
vory comments about rival 
nominated candidates. 

The goal of an amend- 
ment is to ensure all candi- 
dates conduct a campaign 
that abides by school regu- 
lations. “It is important for 
rules to be enacted and en- 
forced to ensure everyone 
runs a fair campaign that 
demonstrates the integrity 
worthy of a Student Gov- 
ernment member,” sopho- 
more Senator Craig Heller 


| said. 


discusses plans for Freelest 


SGA members also 
touched on the application 
process for student posi- 
tions on the Judicial Board, 
as well as the Committee 
for Student Elections, not- 
ing that there is still one 
more commissioner open- 
ing on the Student Activi- 
ties Committee. 

Reacting to student com- 
plaints regarding worn out 
library equipment, SGA 
discussed plans to help 
pay for new chargers. 

Furthermore, SGA took 
on the issue of transporta- 
tion to the Virgin Mobile 
FreeFest Music Festival 
taking place next Saturday. 
FreeFest, whose lineup 
this year features Vampire 
Weekend and the Avett 
Brothers, is a popular fes- 
tival for Hopkins students, 
however its location at the 
Merriweather Post Pavil- 
lion in Columbia, Md. pos- 
es problems for many pro- 
spective attendees. SGA 
has taken the initiative to 
book busses for transpor- 
tation to the festival. The 
tickets will be sold for six 
dollars with the bus leav- 
ing at 10 a.m. from Mason 
Hall and returning at 10 
p.m. Senior President Sean 
Glass showed off a plan 
to consolidate and update 
student services, such as 
the Daily Announcements. 
Glass made clear that, 
while Hopkins provides 
many great services for its 
students, they frequently 
overlap making it difficult 
for students to locate and 
utilize the proper service. 


Subsistence arming advocate decries genetically modified maize 


By JENNA 
MCLAUGHLAN 


eae 


Luz Rivera Martinez de- 


livered a speech in Hack. 


erman Hall. The speech, 
titled “Sowing Struggle: 
Urban and Rural Social 
Movements in Tlaxcala, 
Mexico,” was promoted 
by the Hopkins Program 
in Latin American Stud- 
ies. 

Martinez traveled from 
her home in Tlaxaca in 
coordination with the 
Latin American and La- 
tino Studies Department 
at Loyola University, to the 
Homewood Campus on 
Tuesday evening to speak 
with students about the 
struggles of her people, the 
peasants of Tlaxaca. 

Luz founded the Con- 
sejo Nacional Urbano y 
Campesino (CNUC) orga- 
nization in 1993, which or- 
ganizes peasants in grass- 
roots urban and social 
movements. 

Martinez, in partner- 
ship with the Mexico Soli- 
darity Network (MSN), 
has presented this speech 
throughout the United 
States to raise awareness 
of issues surrounding the 
production of maize. She 


_ speaks only Spanish, but — 


was. accompanied by 

translator. : 
“How do we make a 

change?” Martinez said to 

begin her speech. 

To Martinez and the 

people of Tlaxcala, change 


is a necessary and ur- 


gent goal, and it must 
be achieved through the 


communities themselves. — 


She began to explain the 
current situation in her 
state by returning to its 


dos,” 
- Sgt 


On Sept. 17, activist 


own and live on the “eji- 
which are areas of 


inal | 


remember. 

“The seed is part of our 
culture. It’s part of our 
lives. It’s not just corn; It’s 
the corn in our weddings. 
It’s the corn at our funer- 
als. It’s the corn we eat with 
mole, in quesadillas, and 
not just burritos,” Marti- 
nez said. 

The corn that is so im- 
portant to the people of 
Tlaxcala is being threat- 
ened today, she said, by the 
government, corporations 
and laboratories that are 
more powerful than the 
farmers in her home coun- 
try. 

Genetically modified 
corn has begun being in- 
troduced in Mexico. Sci- 
entists are taking certain 
seeds, changing their ge- 
netic make-up to be resis- 
tant to certain diseases, 
and selling them back to 
the farmers. Pesticides 
and harmful chemicals 
are sprayed to protect the 
crops from other diseases 
and insects. Because of 
their genetic modifica- 
tions, each crop can no 
longer yield new seeds. 
They are sterile, which 
forces farmers to pur- 
chase new seeds for every 
harvest. 

A cycle of dependency 
then forms. Farmers who 
cannot afford this process 
— who make up a major- 


ity in Mexico — are being 
- forced to sell, rent or leave 


their land permanently. | 


r abow 


_ government, + 
vera claimed is not only J 

_ very corrupt and hungry f 
for profit. The “revolving — beaae 


sive corporations like Coca 
Cola and Bon 


ry Se 


20 year: = 


e companies used the 
water from the pure wa- 
tersheds for bottled water, 
essentially leaving com- 
munities without their 
only source of clean fresh 
water and forcing every- 
one to pay them for it. The 
people would attempt to 
stop these companies from 
passing through by block- 
ing the roads with their 
trucks, but they were la- 
beled as criminals for do- 
ing so. 

The people Rivera 
works with today are also 
labeled as criminals — 
the people who try to re- 
sist the genetically modi- 
fied seeds of corn and 
farm their own organic, 
sustainable crops. She ar- 
gued that the companies 
buying up the corn in- 
dustry are just like those 
that took the water; they 
just have different names 
— Monsanto and Bayer 
among them. 

These companies are 
the ones that create the 


genetically modified corn, | 


force the peasants to pur- 
chase it and even fly planes 
dropping pesticides over 
fields of previously or- 
ganic corn. Rivera said 
that despite experiments 
indicating that genetically 
modified products cause 
those that eat it harm, she 
feels that there is no doubt 


that the practice will con-— 


tinuein Mexico. 


This is because these 
- companies are in collabo-- 


ration with the Mexican 
which Ri- 


door” between the pri 


afont Water _ 


and the rice crop in India: 
They've been genetically 
odified, milked of profit 


ele ed 
and the farmers robbed. 
Rivera believes that the 
president, Enrique Pena 
Nieto, will not hesitate to 
allow this to continue. 


of one of Mexico’s highest 
altitude states. They battle 
droughts, frost, hurri- 
canes and hale. In a recent 
season, frost wiped out 
their entire crop, and they 
were forced to drive to 
the coastal state of Vera- 


Because cruz to find 
there is no new seeds. 
support in The seed is part However, 
the country’s with every 
government, of our culture. It’s new crop 
Rivera ar- : there are 
gued that the part of our lives. new seeds 
fight for jus- [ts not just corn; — unlike 
tice belongs : with the 
to the people. It’s the corn in transgenic 
In Tlaxcala, daa corn. 
Rivera vand, CULL WeCai nes. These 
her com- —Luz River farmers 
munity are were even 
still farming MARTINEZ, forced to 
organically resist direct 
and _sustain- ACTIVIST attacks on 
ably away their farms. 
from the Rivera re- 
laboratories. called a 
However, strange 


this process is incredibly 
challenging and has faced 
many setbacks. 

Rivera and the CNUC 
are making 200 tons of 
their own fertilizer, sow- 
ing their own seeds and 
battling the brutal weather 


man coming to visit the 
ejido she was working on 
many years ago carrying 
large bags. 

Those bags were filled 
with grasshoppers, which 
the man released onto the 
crops, creating a plague 


of sorts. But the peasants 
were smarter than that; 
they released their chick- 


ens onto the field, and the 


chickens ate the grasshop- 
pers. They even began 
cooking the grasshoppers 
and eating them them- 
selves, learning to love the 
taste. 

“Anything that crawls, 
walks or flies — it’s going 
in the pot,” Rivera said, 
laughing at this typical 
Tlaxcalan phrase. 

When asked what col- 
lege students can do in 
the United States to raise 
awareness for these is- 
sues, Rivera had several 
answers. 

_ “Look at labels,” Rivera 

said. “Take care of your- 
selves, and we can take 
care of each other.” 
_ She stressed the im- 
mediate importance of 
people in the United 
States taking notice of 
these genetically modi- 
fied products in the mar- 
ket and making the choice 
to buy something organic 
instead. 

“We respect nature, and 


_ we respect our corn,” Ri- 


vera said. 
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OECD Deputy Head shows 
Students global database 


By ELI WALLACH 


News & Features Editor 


On Wednesday, Kath- 
leen DeBoer traveled from 
her office at the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development's 
(OECD) Washington Cen- 
ter to give a tutorial on 
how to navigate the OECD 
iLibrary in the Computer 
Room on M-Level of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary. 

DeBoer is the Deputy 
Head of and Sales/Mar- 
keting Manager for the 
OECD's Washington Cen- 
ter, and her role includes 
the oversight of the dis- 
semination of intellectual 
property, as well as man- 
aging subscription sales 
around the country. 

The OECD is a multi- 
lateral organization with 
34 member countries. The 
OECD’s headquarters are 
in Paris; however, it oper- 
ates offices in Washington, 
DC, Mexico City, Berlin 
and Tokyo. It is dedicated 
to organizing and analyz- 
ing data to solve global 
problems and propose pol- 
icy solutions. 

“We are focusing on 
what countries can do to 
raise the quality of life 
for their citizens, main- 
ly through an economic 
standpoint,” DeBoer said. 

The OECD  iLibrary 
contains all of the statis- 
tics and publications that 
come out of the OECD, 
something that the general 
public does not have access 
to. Anyone with a Hopkins 
ID, however, can access the 
database through the Sher- 
idan Libraries website. 

“In terms of compar- 
ing countries — if that is 
what you are doing — this 
OECD iLibrary is the place 
for you,” DeBoer said. 

While the OECD main- 
ly gathers data on member 
countries, OECD data cov- 
ers all parts of the world. 
Over the years, the OECD 
has become very closely 
tied to the G8 and G20. Re- 
cently, at the request of the 
G20, the OECD has taken 
an active role in tracking 
tax havens for multina- 
tional companies. 

The OECD began in 
1948 as the Organization 
for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). Cre- 
ated to rebuild Europe 
after World War II, the 
OEEC was a byproduct of 
the Marshall Plan. In 1960, 
Canada and United States 
signed the new OECD 
Convention with the OEEC 
member countries. On 
Sept. 30, 1961, the OECD 
was Officially born. 

“Our mission is really 
to do analysis using data 
and to bring those good 
numbers to the policy de- 
bate,” DeBoer said. “And, 
hopefully, our countries 
will make good decisions 
based on data, not just on 
politics.” 

DeBoer graduated from 
Harvard with a B.A. in 
economics and gained a 

‘Certificate of Publishing 
Procedures from the City 
University of New York. In 
her career, she has served 
as a publisher for over 
25 years and a teacher in 
China for five years. Cur- 


rently, in addition to her 
role at the OECD, DeBoer 
is also an Adjunct Profes- 
sor at George Washington 
University’s College of Pro- 
fessional Studies. DeBoer 
speaks fluent Italian, Span- 
ish, Chinese, French and 
English. 

DeBoer’s presentation 
was coordinated by the 
OECD's student ambas- 
sador, junior Davide Pini. 
The position of student 
ambassador was created 
by DeBoer to raise aware- 
ness of the OECD on col- 
lege campuses. 

“The main reason why | 


started the student ambas- | 


sador program was that | 
felt that a lot of people un- 


at the very least, a college 
student who’s_ studying 
the social sciences should 
know what the OECD is,” 
DeBoer said. 

As student ambassador, 
Pini is responsible for pro- 
moting the OECD on cam- 
pus. In the coming year, 
Pini hopes to work with 
organizations such as Hop- 
kins Model United Nations 
Conference and Foreign 
Affairs Symposium in co- 
ordinating events. 

“I was interested in the 
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Security report details new crime statistics 


By BEN SCHWARTZ 


News & Features Editor 


The University posted 
its annual security report 
online on Monday morn- 
ing, pursuant to the Jeanne 
Clery Disclosure of Cam- 
pus Security Policy and 
Campus Crime Statistics 
Act. 

To be officially pub- 
lished on Oct. 1 in ac- 
cordance with _ federal 
regulation, the report de- 
tails security policies and 
crime statistics for each 
of Hopkins’ 10 campuses 
and centers in the United 
States and abroad in Bo- 
logna, Italy and Nanjing, 
China. 

The statistics 
incidents 


include 
reported on 


| campus, in specific off- 
der 50 hadn’t heard of the | 
OECD, and I thought, that | 


OECD because they pro- | 


vide policy makers with 


economic analysis which | 


has a real impact on the 
decisions taken by the 
member countries,” Pini 
said. “I found it fascinat- 
ing how theoretical eco- 
nomic knowledge can be 
turned into useful tools for 
the decision makers of the 
wealthiest countries in the 
world. Being involved in 
the organization’s effort it’s 


a pleasure and something | 


I wanted to accomplish in 
my time here at Hopkins.” 


The OECD’s role in the | 
world is much greater than | 
just analyzing numbers, | 


according to DeBoer. 

“In principle, any de- 
mocracy needs to have 
good statistics, otherwise, 
citizens cannot be in- 
formed or participate,” De- 
Boer said. 

The OECD also plays an 
active role in figuring out 
strategies for economic de- 
velopment. 

“We look at what is it 
that allowed Europe to de- 
velop after WWII and what 
can the less developed na- 
tions learn from it?” De- 
Boer said. “We know that 
investment in education 
and healthcare correlate 
with economic growth, 
also openness and free 
trade correlate as well.” 

Sophomore Mary Egan 
only had positive things 
to say about the presenta- 
tion. 

“T thought the presen- 
tation was really inter- 
esting and applicable. | 
always knew that OECD 
existed and was very pro- 
gressive in the interna- 
tional field, but I wasn’t 
aware that their resources 
were available to us as 
college students,” Egan 
said. “When I think about 
research papers that I’ve 
written, I’m realizing that 
the graph and statistics on 
the OECD iLibrary would 
have been enormously 
helpful.” 


COURTESY OF DAVIDE PINI 


International studies majors dine with OECD Deputy Head DeBoer. 


campus locations run by 
the University, and in 
public areas close to or 
contiguous with the cam- 
pus or center. 

Among the statistics re- 
ported are general crimi- 
nal offenses including at- 
tempts, hate crimes, liquor, 
drug and weapon law 
violations and referrals for 
campus disciplinary ac- 


tion. 

The last full year report- 
ed was 2012; the calendar 
years 2010 and 2011 were 
also included for reference 
and comparison. 

On the Homewood 
Campus last year, eight 
“forcible sex offenses” were 
reported, five of which 
were in on-campus hous- 
ing and three of which 
were recorded off-campus. 
Only one was reported in 
2011, and none were re- 
corded in 2010. 

Also of note were five 
burglaries off-campus in 
and around Charles Vil- 
lage. That was a jump from 
one off-campus burglary 
in 2011 and two burglaries 
overall in 2010. 

University officials re- 
ported in particular that 
there have been no hate 
crimes on the Homewood 
Campus in at least the past 
three years. 

The reports shows that 
arrests for liquor and drug 
law violations are rare on 
and off-campus. 

There have been no li- 
quor law-related arrests in 
the past three years and 
only three drug-related 


2012 Annual 
Security Report 


Offense 


Referral for Campus 
Disciplinary Action 


arrests. However, two of 
those arrests occurred 
last year in the residential 
halls. 

The report shows a dis- 
tinct preference for han- 
dling alcohol and drug 
law violations within the 
University residential life 
system. 

Referrals 


for campus 


Drug-Related 
Violations 


SOURCE: CAMPUS SAFETY AND SECURITY 


disciplinary action are 
high in comparison to ar- 
rests. 

There were 258 such re- 
ferrals for alcohol-related 
incidents last year, down 
from 268 in 2011. As for 
drug-related _ violations, 
only 23 were recorded 
last year, down from 42 in 
2011. 


Alum, professor appointed to State Senate 


By JACK BARTHOLET 


News & Features Editor 


Last Thursday, Mary- 
land Gov. Martin O’ Malley 
appointed Hopkins alum- 
ni and adjunct professor 
Brian Feldman to the state 
Senate. The appointment 
filled the vacancy created 
by the resigna- 
tion of Sen. Rob 
Garagiola, who 
represented 
Montgomery 
County in Dis- 
trict 15. 

Prior to his 
senatorial ap- 
pointment, Feld- 
man _ represent- 
ed Montgomery 
County in the 
House of Del- 


egates. 
Feldman, a 
Democrat, was 
first elected to 
the House of 
Delegates in 


2003. There, he 

sat on the Economic Mat- 
ters Committee, the Joint 
Committee on Access to 
Mental Health Services, 
the Joint Committee on 
Administrative, | Execu- 
tive, and Legislative Re- 
view, the Technology 
Oversight Committee and 


the Rules and Executive 
Nominations Committee. 
After 2007, Feldman was 
elected Chairman of the 
Montgomery County Del- 
egation. In 2011, he was 
appointed Parliamentar- 
ian of the House of Del- 
egates. 

Feldman received sev- 


eral prestigious awards 
for his tenure in the House 
of Delegates, including 
“Advocate of the Year” by 
the Technology Council 
of Maryland, “Legislator 
of the Year” by the Mont- 
gomery County Chamber 
of Commerce and the na- 


tional “State Legislator of 
the Year” by the Biotech- 
nology Industry Organi- 
zation. 

Feldman was selected 
by Maryland voters as an 
Obama Delegate to the 
Democratic National Con- 
vention. He also served as 


an Advisor to Obama’s Des 


COURTESY OF BRIANJFELDMAN.‘COM a 
Newly-appointed State Senator Brian Feldman addressed the House of Delegates as a member. 


partment of Justice Transi- 
tion Team. 

When the House of 
Delegates is not in ses- 
sion, Feldman practices 
law as Senior Counsel for 
Kundra & Associates, a 
private firm in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


mental clarity 


mindfulness-based stress reduction 


Feldman received his 
Masters Degree in govern- 
ment from Hopkins in 2000. 
Prior to receiving his mas- 
ters, Feldman was an attor- 
ney in the Department of 
Justice, where he received 
three Outstanding Attorney 
Awards. 

Feldman is an adjunct 
professor at 
Hopkins, teach- 
ing graduate 
courses on state 


_ policymaking 
Seed 


“YT am pleased 
to appoint Del- 
egate Feldman 
to represent Dis- 
trict 15 in the 
Maryland Sen- 
ate,” O'Malley 
said, according 
to a press release 
from Feldman’s 
Office. “With 
experience as 
Member _ of 
the Maryland 
House of Dele- 
gates, support from county 
and local partners, and his 
dedication and commit- 
ment to moving our State 
forward, I am_ confident 
that Mr. Feldman will con- 
tinue to serve the people of 
Montgomery County with 
distinction.” 
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Hampdentest showcases | 
Charm City’s art and food. 


By LAUREN 
MARRAZZO 
For The Vews-Le tter 


Students and Baltimore 
residents celebrated all that 
is unique and special about 
Charm City at the annual 
Hampdenfest celebration. 
Both visitors and Baltimor- 
eans alike often neglect 
to visit Hampden, a small 
neighborhood that is only 
a ten-minute walk from 
the Homewood campus. It 
doesn’t have the popular 
appeal of the Inner Har- 
bor or the plethora of bars 
supplied at Fells Point, but 
Hampden’s artistic charm 
is on full display during 
the festival, which 
curred last Saturday. 

The festival, which be- 
gan as a local community 
event, has grown over the 
recent years into a much 
larger affair. Hampden’s 
main avenue, 36th street, 
was closed off to cars and 
filled with rows of eclectic 
booths and stalls. Vendor 
items ranged from wall 
art and jewelry to environ- 
mentally friendly clothing. 
The long list of vendors 
also included a “wellness” 
tent, where visitors could 
learn about alternative 
medicine while receiving a 
massage. 

In addition to the plenti- 
ful shopping options, food 
trucks served food from 
popular Baltimore restau- 
rants, and drinks were 
served at many of the tents 
for those 21 and over. 

“The food trucks were 
similar to those of spring 
fair, so lots of yummy op- 
tions,” sophomore Mary 
Egan said. “I also thought 
it was interesting how 
so many different demo- 


= | 


oc- 


ey om 


wee 


graphics of people were 
represented: moms with 
cute kids, 30 year olds with 
dreadlocks, young couples 
on a date, Hopkins stu- 
dents [etc.].” 

Hampdenfest also of- 
fered spectators a variety 
of entertainment options. 
There were three stages 
set up, each with around 


11 a.m. to 6 p.m. The acts, 
which included both come- 
dians and musicians, drew 
relatively large crowds 
throughout the day. For 
those who were a 
braver, there was also a ka- 


raoke set up at the end of | 


the street called “Hamp- 
den Idol” with unique 
prizes. 


tractions of Hampdenfest 
were undoubtedly the 
Toilet Bowl Race and The 
Great Baltimore Mac Off. 
In the toilet bowl race, 
teams built a “toilet bowl 
racer,” using a clean toilet 
bowl prior to the event, 
and raced their creations 


. the day. 


The Great Baltimore 
Mac Off encouraged both 
professional and amateur 


chefs to prepare their own | 


macaroni and cheese dish 
to be judged both by pro- 
fessional judges and in a 
public tasting. 

While the festival of- 
fered a broad range of en- 
tertainment options, not 
everyone was impressed. 

“There wasn't really 
anything too special about 
the fair,” Egan said. “It 
gave a purpose to explor- 
ing Baltimore and wander- 
ing through the antique 
stores, but I'm assuming 
they are usually complete- 
ly empty on a Saturday.” 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


Local Baltimoreans get into the Hampdenfest spirit during the festival. 
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Tailgate draws dramatic crowds to game 


TAILGATE, rrom Al 
In addition to bar- 
beque, the tailgate includ- 
ed spirit-gear giveaways, 
free t-shirts, four-vs.-four 


| touch football and corn- 


| hole. 


Cornhole, a bean 
bag toss game, is a staple 


| at Beta’s events. In fact, 


the fraternity plans to 
host a Cornhole Classic 
philanthropy event dur- 
ing Greek week in early 


| October. 
seven acts playing from | 


| Beta broth- 
However, the main at- | 


“The event was great,” 
senior Tyler Barnum said. 
“The weather was_per- 
fect — just the right tem- 
perature and a splash of 
sunshine — and everyone 
seemed excited for the 
game.” 

Due to the large turn- 
out, Bar- 


5K run to commemorate 
the Boston Marathon 
bombings last spring se- 
mester, the SGA has never 
co-sponsored an _ event 
with a fraternity of this 
nature. She encourages 
other Greek organiza- 
tions and student groups 
to do so. 

“Partnering with other 
organizations for events 
is a great way for the SGA 
to allocate its resources. 
We have many capital and 
communication abilities 
that other groups lack, 
and by partnering togeth- 
er, we can bring those as- 
sets and delegate some 
event planning in order to 
devote more time to other 
important initiatives for 

the Hop- 


num, A 


er, believed 


of my time at the corn- 
hole boards, but I also 
liked being able to walk 
around on a beautiful day 
and chat with some old 


friends,” Barnum said. 


Strmac believes that the 
exceptionally high atten- 
dance at the football game 
can be directly attributed 


to the tailgate. 
“Our intent was to in- 
crease attendance and 


Participation at the foot- 
ball game, and we feel we 
accomplished that goal,” 
he said. “Now it’s up to us 
to continue to increase at- 
tendance for the rest of the 
season!” “ETE i hl etal 
Barnum agreed that 


the turnout was legend- 


ary. 

“T haven’t seen a Hop- 
kins football crowd like 
Saturday’s in a long time,” 
Barnum said. “So many 
students wish we had the 
strong sports culture oth- 
er schools have, but the 
only thing stopping us, 
is, well, us. I expect big 
events like this one will 
do a lot to help students 
recognize that cheering 
can be just as useful as 
studying.” 

According to Toomre, 
apart from Fiji's Islander 
and The Push events, as 
well as Beta’s last-minute 


We felt our interests 


kins com- 
munity,” 
Toomre 


the event in barbecue, wrote. 
offered a ee SGA 
fun oppor- socializing and Executive 
tunity for Vice Presi- 
students of pee could help dent Jan- 
| every year US plan a good ice Bonsu 
to hang out il claims that 
before the tailgate. the SGA 
game. — GILBERT anticipates 
(AT eee mn hosting 
from the PASQUALE, PRESIDENT one more 
Midwest, football 
so of oF BETA tailgate 
course [| this _ fall 
spent most and two 


tailgates in the spring se- 
mester for lacrosse. 

Bonsu also cited the 
launch of The Fresh- 
man Experience seminar 
course this semester as 
part of SGA’s initiative to 


COURTESY OF BETA THETA PI VIA FACEBOOK 


Beta Theta Pi led the crowded stands in cheers during the game. 


“instill a sense of school 
pride and inclusion” by 
teaching students the his- 
tory of the University. 
The idea was inspired by 
a dinner with President 
Daniels last fall, and was 
spearheaded by the SGA 
Student Services Commit- 
tee. 

Aside from these events, 
the SGA is currently work- 
ing with the Hopkins 
Barnes & Noble to create 
a vintage Hopkins cloth- 
ing collection and to es- 
tablish days for students 
to buy discounted apparel 
in order to promote more 
school spirit. 

“Seeing 


the school’s 


push for greater school 
spirit over the past sev- 
eral years, especially the 
last year or so, has been 
interesting,” Barnum 
said. “A lot more events 
are being offered to get 
students to relax and 
have fun, like NestFest 
last spring, and between 
Orientation’s huge suc- 
cess, the Charles Street 
renovation, athletic dom- 
inance in the Centen- 
nial Conference, and a 
plush new dining service 
(which, by the way, is too 
good for silly underclass- 
men) the school has never 
seemed so enthused and 


optimistic.” 


COURTESY OF BETA THETA PI VIA FACEBOOK 
The Big Bluejay Tailgate, sponsored by Beta Theta Pi and the SGA, drew huge crowds for food and games. 


Dominion debuts Blue Jay Batter flavor 


ICE CREAM, From A1 

and mingling with the 
school community.” Ac- 
cording to Hunt, the en- 
tirety of the Upper Quad 
was packed with a mixture 
of Hopkins students, fac- 
ulty and staff, all eagerly 
waiting for the revelation 
of the new flavor. 

Shortly after the debut, 
the new flavor was im- 
mediately stocked at Do- 
minion Ice Cream, a par- 
lor just across the street 
from Homewood campus, 
located on the corner of 
North Charles and 33rd 
Street. 

“Dominion Ice Cream 
has been a huge source for 
our success,” Hunt said. 
“They coordinated the 
debut with us and have 
agreed to be the official 
provider of Blue Jay batter 
at their parlor.” 

While the eclectic ice 
cream shop is known more 
for its classic vegetable fla- 
vors such as sweet potato, 
spinach, sweet corn and 


beet, Dominion offers a 


variety of sundaes, milk- 
shakes, malts and _ tradi- 
tional flavors of ice cream. 
In addition, the local ice 
cream branch has been 
featured on the Food Net- 
work Channel, specifically 
on the show Chef vs. City 
in August of 2010. In ad- 


eas ress 


dition, Dominion has been 
awarded best vegetable ice 
cream in the greater Balti- 
more County area and has 
been featured in several 
magazines and newspa- 
pers such as the Baltimore 
Sun, Baltimore Magazine, 
Baltimore City Paper, Balti- 
more Child Magazine, Tow- 
son University, and several 
more. 


Dominion Ice 
Cream has been 
a huge source for 
our success. 
—JON Hunt, 
HOP Co-CHair 


Dominion believes the ad- 
dition of Blue Jay Batter 
will only help to increase 
the store’s popularity and 
expand upon the already 
broad and delectable se- 
lection. Finally, Dominion 
has been rated the best ice 
cream in Baltimore as vot- 
ed on by Baltimore Maga- 
zine in 2012. 

The name of the ice 


cream flavor originated 


in honor of Hopkins in- 
tercollegiate sports teams. 
In fact, Donna Calloway, 


owner and operator of Do- 
minion Ice Cream, spent 
countless hours preparing 
batches of Blue Jay Batter 
and gave out samples to 
her fellow employees to 
test the flavors. After sev- 
eral trials, she was able to 
create the perfect shade of 
black and blue in honor of 
the university colors. 
While the availability 
of the new flavor has been 
brief, the local Charles vil- 
lage community has had 
encouraging opinions of 
the new flavor. “I have 
only heard great things 
about the flavor so far,” 
Hunt said. “With Domin- 
ion stocking their store, 
we expect the popularity 
of Blue Jay Batter to sky- 
rocket. I, for one, plan on 
visiting Dominion several 
times to grab a cup before 
class.” hyde ie fiend 
With blueberry meeting 
cake batter and a hint of 
cheesecake coupled with 
the obvious success of the 
debut, Blue Jay Batter is 
sure to be an automatic 
staple in the Hopkins com- 
munity. As the word con- 
tinues to spread about this 
innovative flavor, Domin- 
ion will soon be packed 
with enthusiastic members 
of the community, eager to 
try a scoop of this new de- 
fictions Sarna TOMHSTM 
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Moore discusses book, Hopkins experience University sets new rules 
lor Greek organizations 


MOORE, From Al 
to castigate or so quick to 
make jokes about or act 
like they are completely 
irrelevant, how close they 
really are to us.” 
At 34 


Moore’s 


years of 
work experience 
ranges across a number 
of fields. He served in 
Afghanistan as a_para- 
trooper and captain in 
the Army. Following his 
tour of duty, Moore ana- 
lyzed the rise and impact 
of radical Islamism in the 
Western Hemisphere as he 
spearheaded the Ameri- 
can strategic support plan 
for the Afghan Reconcili- 
ation Program. He later 
became a Special Assistant 
to Secretary of State Con- 
doleezza Rice as a White 
House fellow. Moore has 
also worked for Citigroup 
where he worked on global 
technology and _alterna- 
tive investments. In 2010, 
Moore released The Other 
Wes Moore, making him 
a best-selling author, and 
he currently hosts the TV 
show Beyond Belief on the 
Oprah Winfrey Network. 
Among a myriad of other 
positions, Moore currently 
holds a seat on the Johns 
Hopkins University Board 
of Trustees. 

Moore graduated from 
Hopkins with a degree in 
International Studies in 
2001. At Hopkins, he was 
a member of Alpha Phi 
Alpha fraternity and the 
football team. Moore also 
founded the organization 
STAND! (Students Taking 
A New Direction), which 
pairs students from Balti- 
more’s juvenile detention 
centers with mentors from 
Hopkins. STAND still op- 
erates at Hopkins to this 
day. 

After 


age, 


graduating, 


Moore continued his stud-. 


ies in international affairs 
at Oxford University 
Rhodes Scholar. © « 

“It was here that, in 
many cases, I literally be- 
came a man. It was here 
that I gota much better un- 
derstanding of who I was 
as a person and what I was 
supposed to be doing on 
this planet,” he said, refer- 
ring to Hopkins. 

Moore, a Maryland na- 
tive, moved to New York 
City after his father died 
when he was three years 
old. There, he attended 
Riverdale Country School 
where he was suspended 
for multiple infractions in- 
cluding regularly skipping 


school, spraying graffiti 
. and fighting. 
By age 12, Moore's moth- 


er sent him to Valley Forge 
Military Academy, an 
all-boys boarding school 
in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. It was at boarding 
school that Moore received 
memorable advice from a 
colonel who had been di- 
agnosed with cancer. 

“He said when it is time 
for you to leave — wheth- 
er it is time to leave your 
school, or whether it is 
time to leave your commu- 
nity, or whether it is time 
to leave this life — make 
sure that it mattered that 
you were ever even here,” 
Moore said. “None of us 
are promised anything, 
none of us are promised 
more days, more weeks, 
more years, no nothing... 
the only thing I know is 
that, while we are here, 
let’s do something.” 

Moore spent much of 
his time on stage relating 
this advice to the general 
themes of higher education 
and what it means for Hop- 
kins students. 

“You are a member of 
Johns Hopkins University. 
People are going to listen 
to you and take you seri- 
ously simply because it 
came out of your mouth. 
So what will you do with 
that and who will you fight 
for? How will you make 
your time here relevant?” 
he asked. 

Moore urged students 
to look beyond grades and 
_ homework and to instead 
look at their time at Hop- 
kins as an opportunity 
to find personal growth 


through interacting with 
the greater community ot 
Baltimore. In order to do 
so, however, Moore em- 
phasized the need to over- 
look the negative stigmas 
of the city often heard on 
campus. 

“You're 
people tell you to stay 
away from x, stay away 
from y, stay away from z, 
and the best thing you can 
do is just keep your head 
down and get out of there 
as fast as possible and 
leave this city as soon as 

you get the chance,” Moore 
said. “But then there's 
a hope that*you’ll hear an- 
other voice that you'll 
hear another voice that 
will remind you of how 
necessary you are, of how 
important you are and how 
important your voice is.” 

Moore strongly empha- 
sized the importance of ed- 
ucation in allowing people 
of all backgrounds to pur- 
sue their dreams. 

“Tama firm believer that 
potential in this country is 
universal, opportunity is 
not.” Moore said. “And the 
difference between poten- 
tial and where we all end 
up, is where we all come in, 
all of us...there are a couple 
things that I know do fun- 
damentally matter about 
who we are and where we 
end up, and one of those 
things is education.” 

Moore pushed the point 
further with a personal ex- 
ample from his book. He 
cited the fact that Mary 


going to hear 


also 


“Someone once said to 
me that ‘it’s a real shame 
that you lived up to your 
expectations while the 
other Wes didn’t,’ and I tell 
them that ‘the real shame 


is that we both did.’ That's 
the real shame,” Moore 
said. 

Near the end of his talk, 
Moore aimed to inspire 


the audience by relating 
Hopkins to a Lamborghini 
car. Recognizing how fast 
the car can go, Moore then 
slandered people’s tenden- 
cy to drive slowly so that 
people can see that they 
are driving a fancy car. 

“You were put behind 
the wheel of something 
special; don’t push this 
thing 30 miles per hour so 
that everybody can see you 
and be proud of you that 
you are sitting behind the 
wheel of a car,” Moore said. 
“Take it out for a spin. Let’s 
see how fast this thing can 
go, and you will never re- 
gret it.” 

In regards to the book’s 
titley Moore admitted that 
he was not very happy with 
putting his own name in 
the title of his book at first. 
However, after explaining 
the publishing company’s 
rationale, Moore was able 
to make an argument for 
the title. 


“The most important 


thing about the title is the 
‘other, the fact that our so- 
ciety disposes of ‘others.’ 
People who do not look 
like us, who do not. speak 
like us, who might live 


COURTESY OF ELI WALLACH 


Moore signs copies of his book, 7he Other Wes Moore, in Shriver. 


Moore, the other Wes 
Moore’s mother, was the 
first in her family to attend 
college. She graduated from 
Baltimore City College with 
honors and then went to 
Hopkins. But two semes- 
ters into her college career, 
her grants were cut and she 
was forced to leave college. 

“I can’t help but think 
how different her life 
would have been if she had 
the chance to finish col- 
lege,” Moore said. 

Another point that 
Moore highlighted was 
the impact of expectations, 
noting that what people 
think of themselves and 
others is important, since it 
has a funny way of becom- 
ing reality. 


in the other part of town 
than us — but whose des- 
tiny matters as much in the 
long term safety and secu- 
rity and greatness of our 
community as ours does — 
the ‘others,”” Moore said. 
Moore also noted the 
fact that the bulk of the 
profits from the book go 
to City Year, an organiza- 
tion dedicated to fixing the 
achievement gap in educa- 
tion in the United States, 
as well as the U.S. Dream 
Academy, an organization 
that runs after school pro- 
grams for at-risk youth. 
Special Assistant to the 
Deans of Student Life, Dan 
Ferrara, was one of the 
coordinators who helped 
choose The Other Wes Moore 


freshmen summer 
reading and 
who arranged for Moore to 
come speak on campus. 

“The fact that Wes is just 
such a compelling speaker 
lis why we chose him]. We 
thought that if we could 
just get him here and com- 
bine that with the message 
of the book to talk to the 
freshmen any- 
one else who would want 
to attend — it would be a 
fantastic program,” Ferrara 
said. 

[This year marks the 
seventh year of the fresh- 
men book read program, 
in which every incoming 
freshmen gets a copy of 
the same book. Reading 
the book is not mandatory, 
yet every year, there is pro- 
gramming that revolves 
around the book. This year, 
Hopkins was able to bring 
in the author to speak. 

With the freshmen sum- 
mer read also comes an 
essay competition. This 
years first prize winner 


as the 
assignment 


class and 


GREEK LIFE, From Al 
process is student-driven. 
“We will take as long as 
we need to create a body of 
standards that makes the 
most sense for our commu- 
nity,” she wrote. 
[These standards 
help Greek organizations 
set and achieve goals dur- 
ing the academic year. 
Drennen acknowledg- 
es that instigating such 
changes in the community 
will not be a fast or easy 
process, but feels con fident 
that the community is ca- 
pable of moving toward 


will 


positive change. 

“As we move forward 
and make progress to- 
ward our goal of creating 
the “best” Hopkins fra- 
ternity and sorority com- 
munity, | want to be sure 
that students are driving 
the change,” she wrote. “I 
want to be certain that the 
change is meaningful and 


| necessary; and I want to be 


was freshman Saachi Nan- | 


gia. As an incentive to par- 
ticipate, every student who 
submitted an essay to the 
competition was invited 


to have dinner with Moore | 


in the Shriver Hall board 
room before his talk. 


Rachel Kinney was just | 


one of the freshmen in at- 
tendance who had positive 
things to say about Moore’s 
talk. 

“This talk for me was 
just — inspirational is cli- 
ché — but it’s the word 
for it,” Kinney said. “His 
speech really inspired me 
to really want to make 


my time here truly worth | 
something and make a dif- | 


ference.” 

Freshmen were not the 
only ones in attendance. 
Sophomores Abby Delama- 
ter and Adrian Pearl also 
enjoyed Moore’s talk. 

“After hearing him 
speak, I just wanted to go 
home and change my life 


— I mean he was that in- | 
| talks between community 


spiring,” Delamater said. 

Pearl saw the talk as a 
further solidification of 
the obligation to serve the 
outside community, an 
obligation he first noticed 
when he arrived on cam- 
pus. 

“Hearing Wes speak, it 
just makes it all more real, 
about how that obligation 
exists and how great a 
place this is,” Pearl said. 

Many community mem- 
bers were also in atten- 
dance, including Valerie 
Butler. As program man- 
ager for Bio-Eyes, a self- 
funded program within 
the Carnegie Institute for 
Sciences that brings fish 
into classrooms to teach 
students about biology, 
Butler works with students 
in Baltimore’s schools first- 
hand. 

“(The book is] relevant. 
We have a lot of issues here 
in Baltimore, and there are 
a lot of people doing great 
work, but there is a lot of 
work to do,” Butler said. 


Interested in attending Young Alumni Weekend? Check out what’s on offer this year. 


Email us at reunion@jhu.edu to pre-register today. 


Friday, October 4 
Party at Pratt St. Ale House 


9:30 pm-1:30 am 


Shuttles depart from Ralph S, O'Connor Recreational Center at 9:45 and 10:15 pm 


Must be 21+ with valid ID to attend 


Saturday, October 5 
Bridge 5 Reception 


Classes of 2015, 2016, 2017:: 2010, 2011, 2012 


Gilman Hall Atrium, 12:00 pm 


A Cappella Concert 
Featuring : 


The AllNighters, Ketzev, the Vocal Chords, Kranti, and Octopodes 


Mudd Hall, 9:00 pm 


Young Alumni Tent Party 


Bloomberg Courtyard Tent, 10:00 pm-1;00 am 


AY 


". y P-ckink tickets ¢ Be 


| _ $15 atthe ‘door —_ 
T Vous be 21+ with valid ID to om 


a's 


Discounted $10 pre-registration. 4 October. Ast 


| sity. 


sure that the students’ ex- 
periences in the fraternity 
and sorority community 
are rewarding and fun.” 
“Students and commu- 
nity members alike have 
a_ responsibility to con- 
tribute in positive ways 
to the neighborhoods and 
communities surrounding 
the Homewood campus,” 


| Drennen wrote. 


The Strength in Neigh- 
bors Agreement details 
concrete actions students 
can practice on a regular 
basis in order to build and 
maintain positive relation- 
ships within the commu- 
nity and comply with Bal- 
timore City and University 
policies. 

“Tf students are regu- 
larly communicating with 
their neighbors and creat- 
ing these positive relation- 
ships, there will be a great 
deal of intrinsic reward for 
all parties,” Drennen wrote. 

The Strength in Neigh- 
bors initiative arose from 


members and the Univer- 
Resolutions ask that 
community members and 


Hopkins students engage . 


in behaviors exhibiting the 
qualities of a “good neigh- 
bor.” 

“All of these things are 
common sense behaviors 
that comprise a reasonable 
definition of a good neigh- 
bor,” Drennen wrote. 

However, some of the 
fine print was contested. 
One of the more contested 
points of the agreement 
requested that students no- 
tify their immediate neigh- 
bors, neighborhood asso- 
ciation president and Jon 
Walter, the Student Com- 
munity Liaison of any up- 
coming parties they plan 
on having. 

“T think giving notice 
to University administra- 
tors and neighbors is help- 
ful for everyone,” Drennen 
wrote. “If you, as the stu- 
dent hosting the party, let 
your neighbors know two 
days prior to your party or 


Fede 


ral 


gathering that you are hop- 
ing to have it on this date 
and time, then you, the 
host, have time to make 
adjustments to your event 
if your neighbor disagrees 
with some element.” 

Some students were es- 
pecially weary of notifying 
the current Neighborhood 
Association President prior 
to hosting parties. Drennen 
explained that this was an 
especially important part 
of the agreement. 

“If issues result from a 
party or if neighbors have 
concerns with other resi- 
dents, they go to the associ- 
ation president,” she wrote. 

Another contested point 
bans organizations from 
hosting parties on consec- 
utive days. 

“Tt is reasonable to ex- 
pect that students in the 
community should avoid 
disturbing neighbors for 
two days in a row,” Dren- 
nen wrote. “Whether or not 
this was contested, it is com- 
mon sense for students to be 
courteous of their neighbors 
and conscious of their im- 
pact on the community.” 

None of the above 
points were taken out of 
the agreement. 

The University also 
aims to strengthen the 
Greek community by en- 
couraging students to join 
only registered student 
groups. Prior to orienta- 
tion, the Office of Student 
Activities emailed incom- 
ing freshmen specifically 
discouraging participation 
in underground Greek or- 
ganizations. 

“To my understanding, 
the group of women who 
comprise “IX” chooses to 
operate as a student group 
without seeking recogni- 
tion as such from the Uni- 
versity,” Drennen wrote. 

Drennen wrote that tl 
University does not  en- 
courage students to join 
unregistered organiza- 
tions because the Univer- 
sity is unable to provide 
resources or oversight to 
such groups. 

“Should the group 
known as “IX” wish to be- 
come a registered student 
organization, they would 
be welcome, and _ they 
would be subject to the 
same policies followed by 
all of our other registered 
student groups.” 

Drennen believes that 
all student groups con- 
tribute significantly to the 
creation of community on 
campus. 

“Tf students are able to 
join a group where they 
feel at home and welcome, 
then that group effectively 
strengthens the Hopkins 
community,” Drennen 
wrote. “However, if any 
group of students, reg- 
istered or unregistered, 
violates University policies 
and places the students in 
the group in danger then 
there is no question that the 
group does not strengthen 
our community.” 
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We’re looking for you! 
We're Interested in: 
Guest Bartenders 


DJs 


Bands 
21+ Always 


Go to www.noblesbarandgrill.com 
to see what specials we have for students! 


1024 South Charles Street 
- Baltimore MD 21230 


Be sure to check us out on 
Facebook and Twitter 
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START THE YEAR OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT. 


OR THE LEFT. EITHER WAY, STEP WISELY. 


You’ve made great strides to get to Johns Hopkins University. You'll clock many 
more miles on the next leg of your journey. While dashing to the next big thing— 
be it a lecture on campus or a yenti mocha across St. Paul Street—stop, look, and 
listen before you leap. Take out your earbuds. Pocket your smartphone. Cross the 
street when and where you are supposed to. Because you won't get where you are 
going in life if you never make it across the street. 


Stay safe this year, Road Scholars. 


Gy JOHNS HOPKINS | BEA ® ROAD SCHOLAR. 
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HIP HOP 


The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, lifestyle and trends 
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ying frogs, the uninformed NYPD and Miley’s wrecked wedding 
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EarthSky 
Frog made giant leap for f 


, voila’ 
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rogkind during launch of LADEE moon craft 
Ais on 9/6. NASA confirms bit.ly/14OkBrj pic.twitter.com/eMiiiqDWal 


ee More 


Yes, that is an actual frog hanging out in the middle of a rocket launch. Ignore the fact that it’s a photo of a frog being 
literally incinerated and cue the endless amount of jokes about it being so ready for blastoff. 


AP 


The Associated Press @AP 
Wrecking ball hits Miley Cyrus and Liam Hemsworth’s relationship as 
they call off engagement: apne.ws/169wRSG -RJJ 
Gli Retweeted 124 times 
[3 Expand 
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America’s favorite couple is officially over, and it’s important enough for the Associated Press to write about it? Miley 
apparently ended the relationship due to Liam’s “less than faithful behavior,” according to the New York Daily News. 
Depressed? Listening to “Wrecking Ball” over and over again will help. Or “7 Things” if you’re a true Miley fan. 
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Buzz 
Feep 


BuzzFeed ®Purrteed 4h | 
A Lot Of People Are Very Upset That An Indian-American Woman Won | 
The Miss America Pageant bzfd.it/163IMZ2 
Retweeted by R.Saddier 
[3 Collapse 
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Apparently, Americans are not only racist, but don’t understand that Indian-Americans are American and not me- 
bers of Al Qaeda. So Twitter exploded yesterday with negative tweets, including one from a Fox News host. It was 
too hard to pick one out because they are all equally ignorant and terrifying, but check out that Buzzfeed article for 


the best ones. 


ba 


Hari Kunzru @harikunzru 
NYPD sends memo to remind officers that Indians are Asians, not 
_ Native Americans nydn.us/18ZuOSP 


(3 View summary 
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Meanwhile, Americans also don’t seem to know the difference between Native Americans and Indians (from South 
Asia). Did anyone in America go to school? Seriously. 


Five lines that prove K. Dot could fit in at JHU 


aybe my ob- 

session with 

hip-hop _ art- 

[ ist Kendrick 
Lamar, formerly known 
as K. Dot, has made me 
delusional, but sometime 

_ around my 103rd listen of 
his platinum album “good 
kid, m.A.A.d city,” some- 
thing dawned on me - the 
reason I could relate to the 
lyrics so well was because 
they described the Hop- 
kins experience. 

And thus, my newest 
conspiracy theory was 
born: somehow, Kendrick 
Lamar slipped under the 
radar and received a de- 
gree from Hopkins with- 
out anyone noticing. Not 

convinced? Just check out 
these lyrics and see for 
yourself: 


1. “Nights like this, I’m 
a knight like this/ Sword 
in my hand, I fight like 
this” —“Collard Greens” _ 

Sounds like Kendrick 
Lamar is no stranger to 
the  struggle-filled __all- 
nighter. This line from 


- ScHoolboy Q's latest hit 


q AAA hay) 


is all-too reminiscent of 
hour 1 of a night spent at 
the library, when your Jit- 
ter Machine from the Dai- 
ly Grind is kicking in and 
you feel like you can con- 
quer the world, or at least 
finish your paper in time 
for your 9 a.m. class. 


2. “Sometimes I need to 
be alone/B***h, don’t kill 
my vibe, b***h, don’t kill 


a cubicle on C Level and 
get in the zone, ignoring 
his friends’ pleas for him 
to accompany them to 
Maxie’s. 

3. “Me and my n****s 
trying to get it, ya bish” 
—“Money Trees” 

If “it” means a degree, 
then we're right along 
with you, Kendrick. All 
the hours we spend in the 


my vibe” -“B***h Don’t _ library and the brain cells 
Kill My ; F we’ve 
vive”. KeryceChelsi = werk< 
deteisenk: _ pacity 
§.€.e;m's Henry in class 
to have are sure 
CXC e.e to not 


rienced something that 
happens to the best of 
us: somehow, his entire 
group of friends finished 
all their work and he’s 
stuck with hundreds of 
pages’ worth of read- 
ing. They want to go and 
party, but that Biochem 
chapter isn’t going to read 
itself. The Compton na- 
tive knows that the best 


thing for him to do at a 


time like this is occupy 


have been in vain when 
we walk across the stage 
with, diplomas in tow, 
and there’s no fun in being 
successful if your friends 
aren't right along with 
you. So yes, Kendrick. Me 
and my n****s are trying to 
get “it,” as well. 


4. “Hot sauce all in 
our Top Ramen, ya bish” 
—“Money Trees” 

K. Dot must know that, 


with the price jacks at Char 
Mar and Levering, times 
are hard around Home- 
wood, especially for those 
of us without meal plans. 
So when life gives you 
dried noodles from a2 a.m. 
Uni Mini run, you just got- 
ta spice them up with some 
hot sauce and be thankful 
that you have something to 
eat at all. 


5. “And momma used to 
say/One day it’s gon’ burn 
you out” — “The Art of Peer 
Pressure” 

Kendrick is clearly fa- 
miliar with the stress of 
worrisome parents and 
guardians. They want us to 
eat well, take our vitamins 
and get eight hours of sleep 
each night, but we want 
to get Dean’s List-worthy 
grades - or, in Kendrick La- 
mar’s case, platinum selling 
records. Anyone who goes 
to Hopkins would know 
that achieving all of that is 


Rachel Witkin 
Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 
the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 
sports, politics, pop culture 
and all things news. 


All praise be lo the 
one and only Yeezus 


eligion is  un- 
equivocally not 
the focus of our 
post modern cul- 
ture today. Not too long 
ago, the majority of peo- 


ple’s lives revolved around 
| sanctified deities and ven- 


| shouldn’t 


erated scriptures, this is no 
longer the case. 

Our culture today pre- 
fers the sexy lure of celeb- 
rity, entertainment and 
wealth over the dreary 
elongated sermons of old- 
er men who can no longer 
relate to them, and why 
it? Vices are 


| fun, they give us some- 


next to impossible, so our | 


moms end up nagging us. 
If this line can’t prove to 


you that K. Dot is one of us, 


I don’t know what can. 


thing to talk about, pro- 
vide a secret identity and 
separate life outside of the 
monotony of quotidian 
activities. People of earlier 
times would seek refuge 
in religion and take com- 
fort in knowing that God 
would save them if they 
subscribed to certain doc- 


| trines and behaved in a 


certain way. We as a gen- 


posed to everything, and 
we are not particularly 
impressed with religion. 
Whereas previous genera- 
tions were complacent in 
a faith they could not see 
and trusted god to make 


_good on his promise, we 


are not as placable, we 
cannot wait, we want it 
NOW. 

In 2013 there is an end- 
less supply of informa- 
tion. Any one person can 
communicate anything at 
all, whether it be a picture, 
video or deranged blog 
rant, to the entire world 
with a modem. Converse- 
ly, anyone with a modem 
has access to nearly any- 
thing he wants to know, 
whether it be a video of 
a grown man convulsing 
on the dance floor, or an 
illicit black market; it is 
all as close as the click of a 
mouse. In this world, can 
you blame people for not 
being riveted by things 


that happened to two-’ 


dimensional characters 
a very long time ago in a 
very far away place? 

Money, sex, and pow- 
er form the holy trinity 
of our contemporary era 
and because we are ex- 
posed to so much, have 
such intimate insight into 
other people’s lives, we 
know that these things 
are attainable. These are 
not dead concepts forced 
upon us, to accept bar- 
ring the endurance of our 
faith. These are tangible, 
attractive ideas that man- 
ifest themselves to us in 
our everyday lives. They 
are what we want, they 
are our motivation, they 
are what we think will 
make us happy. 

So who do we respect 
most in this irreverent so- 
ciety that lauds debauch- 
ery and mocks sincerity? 
The person who holds 
the best hand of cards, 
the dude with the big- 
gest house, the gaudiest 


clothes, the baddest girl 


and the most influence. 


All things considered, 


hye pie nagd 


Kanye West is an excellent 
candidate for our post- 
modern Messiah. 

With the release of “Ye- 
ezus” this past summer, 
Kanye asserted himself 
as the father of entertain- 
ment, and the conspicu- 
ous pun says it all. This is 
what makes “Yeezus” so 
compelling in concept: its 
honesty. Ask most Ameri- 
cans if they are material- 
istic or arrogant and they 
would indubitably reply, 
“Never.” Yet, we live in 
a society that revolves 
around materialism and 
rewards arrogance. We 
like to delude ourselves 
into thinking that our 
core values, what really, 
sincerely matters to us, 
are virtuous and moral, 
however, as nice as this 
sounds in theory, at a 
certain point our actions 
come to define us, and rec- 
ognizing and coming to 
terms with our own ma- 
terialism is important. In 


eration that sense 
are not ° e West is 
so. sure Michael Louis. ,. ahaa, os 
aD Ontiet ts » the curve. 
this. We Rosin West 
live in has’ the 
| color, we bravado 
are ex- to be up 


front about his perspec- 
tive, he is unapologetical- 
ly self-indulgent, arrogant 
and consumerist, and he 
doesn’t care what you 
think. This is what makes 
him great. He is indomita- 
ble, so glaringly offensive, 
but he is so supremely 
successful that no one can 
tell him to stop. He holds 
clout. He is above the sys- 
tem. 

Kanye and his fellow 
contemporary mega stars 
are the new deities; one of 
the tracks on “Yeezus” is 
even titled “I Am a God;” 
however West is the only 
one who can acknowledge 
this, whether it be out of 
haughtiness, innovation 
or sheer stupidity only he 
knows. 

Not to mention, the 
music is fantastic! It fus- 
es hip-hop and dance 
music, with four of the 
songs being produced 
by Daft Punk. The beats 
are deep, melodic and 
variegated, with a manic 
Kanye West half shout- 
ing, half rapping just to 
weave space between the 
intricate sounds. West has 
perfected his craft, and 
his success is due to his 
keen musical intuition 
and his ability to evolve 
as an artist; however Ye- 
ezus goes beyond this. 
The primary significance 
of this album is symbolic. 
West has opened the door, 
and he has unabashedly 
reassigned _ traditional 
Western values and eth- 
ics to ease the dissonance 
between what we, as a so- 
ciety, actually want and 
what we think we should 
want. Kanye, our sacri- 
legious saint, has told it 
true to his perspective, 


time will tell. if ‘others 


will share enthusiasm for 
this candor. One thing 
that is certain is that this 
is an upward trend: reli- 
gion is on the decline and 
people innately look for 
something to believe in. 
Can Kanye fill this space 
alone? nay 
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ants, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


In memoriam: an ode to the best of New York Fashion Week 2013 


e must 

not dwell 

on the 

brev- 

ity of its 
life, but on the beauty of 
its existence. To all my fel 
low fashion bloggers, New 
Yorkers, shopaholics and 
fashion enthusiasts, let's 
take a moment to put our- 
selves together and briefly 
reminisce about those 
darling floral embellished 
Oscar de la Renta dresses, 
J. Mendel’s intricately de- 
tailed metallic brocade 
dresses, and Alexander 
Wang's in-your-face graph- 
ic tops, so that we may then 
shed our desperate longing 
for the past week and re- 
member New York Fashion 
Week 2013 as a time when 
digital floral prints, black 
leather tanks and beauti- 
fully structured outerwear 
reigned supreme. 

The fifth of September: 
Let’s not pretend like you 
had to press the snooze 
button the morning of 
BCBGMAXAZRIA’s 10 a.m. 
show. In fact, you prob- 
ably didn’t even require 
your daily morning dose 
of your chosen Starbucks 
coffee. And if you weren’t 
one of the privileged few 
to have gotten an invite 
to the show, don’t pretend 
like you weren't viciously 
scanning your favorite so- 
cial media sites and blogs 
at 11:00 am. for pictures 
from the glorious event. 
But whether you were at 
Theatre in your Loubou- 
tins (or Steve Maddens... 
hey, we're broke college 
girls here) rubbing shoul- 
ders with the Man Repel- 
ler, or at Brody, working 


with your Chem Lab bud- 
dy, we should momentarily 
look back and admire BCB- 
GMAXAZRIA’s — reinven- 
tion of the straight-line 
dress, made popular dur- 
ing the 1920's. The duo de- 
sign team, Lubov and Max 
Azria, replaced traditional 
satin with chiffon and dis- 
carded typical 1920's glass 
beading and detailed em- 
bellishments in favor of 
digital floral prints, while 
keeping the integrity of 
the straight-line dress’ sil- 
houette. Daisy Buchanan 
meets Cara Delevingne? 
Could there be anything 
more perfect? 

The sixth of September: 


Baroque-style gold leaf 
graphics decorating black 
leather tanks, noir black 
leather jackets with metal 
embellishments, struc- 
tured jackets on top of 
frilly linen blouses paired 


4 


COURTESY OF OJ WILLIAMS VIA STASHED 
BCBGMAXAZRIA's reinvention of classic styles from the 1920's surely awakened numerous audience members at its morning show. 


from theatrical Baroque 
era decorative arts to early 
twentieth century fashion 
to edgy street-wear. Shall 
we now silently applaud 
Nicole Miller for amalgam- 
ating our adored but often 


with skin- Oover- 
tight leath- < whelm- 
er pants Chelsea Olivera insiy- 
intricately onl d= 
black bead- fash- 
od Phone’ UELEMMEFUICICsee ts 
with beige vintage- 


lace cardigans and layered 
gold chains. Nicole Miller 
truly outdid herself this 
year by presenting a col- 
lection that so creatively 
blended her eclectic sourc- 
es of inspiration ranging 


chic-style with an edge 
that will make you want to 
spontaneously purchase a 
big black Harley and ride it 
right out of the shop while 
sporting your new DVF sti- 
lettos? I think so. 


The twelfth of Septem- 
ber: Lastly, we shall com- 
memorate one of the most 
sumptuous, beautifully 
constructed, and daring 
collections of the season. 
Leave it to none other than 
Marc Jacobs to have cre- 
ated a dark and moody 
collection complete with 
bulky sculpted wool jack- 
ets adorned with military 
accents and tassels, match- 
ing tasseled jackets and 
Bermuda shorts in various 
floral patterns, and gothic 
sequined dresses with 
rather high necklines and 
rather low hemlines add- 
ing to the stark androgy- 
nous, gothic feel. Online 


blogger, OJ Williams, at 
STASHED perfectly attri- 
butes the phrase “Victori- 
an decadence” to describe 
the collection. The dark, 
romantic Poe-esque vibe 
was achieved through the 
use of structured tailoring 
and Victorian silhouettes 
for outerwear, and the 
combination of deep reds, 
hunter greens, and stark 
navy blues all embellished 
with noir black accents 
such as tassels and braids. 
Mare Jacobs could not 
have executed his inten- 
tions and sources of inspi- 
ration more forcefully and 
skillfully, and has conse- 
quently driven us fashion 
aficionados into an even 
deeper nostalgia for the 
breathtakingly beautiful 
collections this past fash- 
ion week. 

Our beloved designers’ 
appreciations for such ob- 
scure yet pleasing triviali- 
ties of our world - such as 
a baroque gold leaf accent, 
vintage embroidery, street 
style, or the romantic spirit 
— unite us fashion enthusi- 
asts, artists, and women, in 
a world in which every triv- 
iality from our history or 
present society is brought 
to light to be properly ap- 
preciated and turned into 
that magical something we 
call “fashion”. It is essen- 
tially that accessibility to 
our creative collective un- 
derstanding that has made 
last week the most liberat- 
ing and inspirational week 
of the year, and this week 
the hardest. 

Alright, Hopkins girls, 
don’t know about you but 
I’m setting my countdown. 
Just 360 more days! 


A long journey to natural hair: straight, curly and everywhere in-between 


eople around 

campus may 

know me as 

“the girl with 

the huge afro,” 
but my hair hasn’t always 
looked this way. My hair 
has been straight, curly and 
everywhere in between, but 
getting it to look the way it 
does now took years of edu- 
cation and experimenta- 
tion. 

Growing up, my mom 
had no idea how to take 
care of my natural hair 
(read: she didn’t feel like 
dealing with it) so she 
gave me a relaxer when I 
was five years old. My hair 
grew out to be very thick 
and long, but when I was 
10 or 111 grew out my perm 
for no particular reason. I 
didn’t have to personally 
deal with the transition to 


natural hair because at the 
time my mom was still han- 
dling my hair. She styled 
my hair in roller sets, box 
braids, and Bantu knots (a 
style that involves coiling 
the hair around itself until 
it forms a bump, resulting 
in spiral curls when taken 


which pretty much en- 
tailed me just throwing my 
hair into a puff. Because I 
didn’t moisturize my hair 
on a daily basis or ever con- 
dition it while it was natu- 
ral I was left with thick, dry 
hair that seemed to be im- 
possible to manage. I even- 


Sate ul ; tually 
suess  MichelleLampart <°: 
lowly Guest Columnist mae 
cut o ttn js 
m Ace 


hair, or eventually all my 
relaxed ends broke off. 

I started middle school 
with a fully natural head 
of hair and my mom would 
style my hair in variations 
of small box braids or mini 
twists about once a month. 
I was slowly beginning to 


style my hair on my own, ° 


hair in a ponytail after a 
year and gota relaxer again 
in the 8th grade. 

My hair was still thick 
and long for a while but 
after sleeping with my 
hair wrapped in the same 
direction for almost three 
years I noticed that my 
hair on one side was thin- 


_ COURTESY OF MICHELLE LAMPART 
it took years for my hair to get to this length and for me to learn to love my natural texture and curls. 


ner than on the 
other. I started 
researching 
how to better 
take care of my 
hair, and then 
I came across 


tons of hair 
care forums 
and YouTube - 


channels _ dedi- 
cated to Black 
hair. I started 
following the 
YouTube chan- 
nels of women 
with long re- 
laxed hair and I 
started stretch- 
ing my relaxers, 
moisturizing 
daily, doing 
more roller sets 
and letting my 
hair air dry 
more. I even- 
tually learned 
about _ tex-lax- 
ing, which is 
relaxing the 
hair to the point 
where it’s not 
bone _ straight. 
I liked the idea 
of having tex- 
ture in my hair 
without having 
to put it in rods 
or rollers and sit 
under a dryer 
for hours. 

I was about 
two months into stretch- 
ing my relaxer and my new 
growth felt wavy — some- 
thing I never took the time 
to notice before. I started 
watching more videos on 
transitioning to natural 
hair, videos by women who 
had recently gone natural. I 
was watching a girls’ video 
detailing her Wash n Go, a 
style that involves wash- 
ing the hair and leaving it 
curly, and noticed that her 
hair looked as frizzy and 
unruly as my own; howev- 
er, with some moisturizer, 
Eco Styler gel and water, 
she was able to transform 
her hair into uniform curls 
that framed her face. 

It was at that point that 
I realized if my hair could 
do anything similar to 
what hers had done then 
I should stop wasting my 
time tex-laxing and let 


COURTESY OF MICHELLE LAMPART 
My hair came a long way from being relaxed and straight like it was in high school. 


my hair grow completely 
naturally. So in March of 
2010 I officially decided to 
go natural, with my last 
relaxer having been done 
in January 2010. I started 
doing more braid outs, 
Bantu knot outs, and roll- 
er sets. 

I made the decision to 
cut my relaxed hair off on 
my 19th birthday in May 
2011. | hoped I would have a 
good amount of hair at that 
point because there was no 
way | was cutting all of my 
hair off. However, the two 
textures of my natural and 
tex-laxed hair were so dif- 
ferent that I had to Bantu 
knot my hair at least every 
other day to keep my hair 
presentable, which led to 
many headaches. One Sat- 
urday night I was way too 
tired to Bantu knot my hair. 
Every style I tried to do the 
next morning wasn’t work- 
ing because of the two tex- 


tures of my hair. Styling my 
hair took way longer than 
usual, and I only ended up 
with a mediocre bun. On 
that day, I realized I was not 
going to have time to fight 
with my hair every day be- 
fore going to school, so it 
was time to BC, or big chop. 

That same week, with 
the support of one of my 
friends, I cut my relaxed 
hair off. I was left with re- 
ally dry natural hair and. 
it was something I wasn’t 
used to. I conditioned and 
moisturized my TWA, 
teeny weeny afro, daily. I 
eventually started doing 
twist outs a couple months 
in and over the course of 
the next two years | figured 
out what my hair does and 
does not like, and how to 
take care of it. 

The journey to learning 
to love my natural texture 
has been a hard one, but 
one I’m glad I took! - 


Alo 
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School spirit needs cultivating 


This past Saturday, the Hopkins 
branch of Beta Theta Pi fraternity 
teamed up with the SGA to spon- 
sor the Big Blue Jay Tailgate — an 
opportunity for Hopkins students 
to socialize over free food before 
attending the football team’s first 
home game of the season. In addi- 
tion to welcoming new freshmen 
and fostering a feeling of commu- 
nity in the student body, a principle 
aim of the tailgate was to bolster 
Hopkins’ infamously _ lackluster 
school spirit. 

By all accounts, it was a smash- 
ing success. Attendance was so 
high that the barbeque ran out of 
meat, and most who attended the 
cookout stayed after to watch the 
game, such that the crowd was 
louder than any other in recent 
memory. Spurred on by the.show of 
support, Hopkins beat Susquehan- 
na 24-7, and the hometown crowd 
left happy and full. 

The Editorial Board applauds the 
event coordinators for taking the 
initiative to put this tailgate togeth- 
er, as well as the students whose 
attendance and enthusiastic partic- 
ipation made it such a success. Fur- 
thermore, we hope that the positive 
momentum created by this event 
serves as a building block from 
which Hopkins pride can continue 
to grow. Prior experience warns, 
however, that this will not happen 
without a serious and concerted 
effort to organize, fund, advertise 
and promote similar events in the 
future. 

Hopkins’ well-recorded lack of 
school spirit is as difficult to solve 
as it is troubling in origin. While 
Hopkins students seem proud of 


the academic quality of their edu- 
cation, too many appear disin- 
terested when it comes to school 
athletics. Incoming freshmen ex- 
pecting a rowdy college gameday 
atmosphere are likely to be put off 
and disappointed by the lack of 
care they see from upperclassmen, 
but they may not have the social 
confidence to break from the estab- 
lished culture of indifference. The 
result is a widespread sense that 
Hopkins students are missing out 
on a unique and enjoyable compo- 
nent of the college experience. 

This is a shame because more 
school spirit would make Hopkins 
a happier place to live. Student 
athletes would feel more appreci- 
ated with a raucous crowd cheer- 
ing them on, and they might even 
perform better with the knowledge 
that their friends and peers had 
their backs from the bleachers. In 
turn, making these games into a 
big deal would provide students an 
excuse to take a study break and 
enjoy a shared experience with the 
rest of the student body. The result- 
ing environment would improve 
morale and make Hopkins into a 
more vibrant, fun and tight-knit 
community. 

Fostering this environment will 
take work and time, and ultimately 
Hopkins students will have to meet 
the event planners halfway. Nev- 
ertheless, we implore the SGA to 
continue to take a lead in making 
it happen. The recent tailgate is a 
great start because it gave students 
a taste — literally and figuratively 
— of what such a community could 
be like. Whether we get to enjoy it 
in the future is up to us. 


Summer book promotes cily relations 


Over the summer, the Class of 
2017 was required to read The Oth- 
er Wes Moore, which depicts the 
socioeconomic topography of the 
Baltimore community. Wes Moore, 

-the author of the book, spoke to 
Hopkins students earlier this week 
about the experiences that inspired 
him to write the book. 

The editorial board commends 
the University’s summer read- 
ing book choice, as it parallels the 
social bubble that exists here at 
Hopkins. In The Other Wes Moore, 
despite both originating from the 
same environment and commu- 
nity, Moore and a man who shares 

_ his name traverse completely dif- 
ferent paths. While one goes on to 
become a Rhodes scholar, the other 
ends up in prison. As such, this: 
situation reflects the juxtaposition 
between Hopkins and Baltimore. 


Hopkins exists in an isolated 
bubble from the City of Baltimore, 
often resulting in a disconnect be- 
tween the University and the city. 
While Hopkins is able to prosper 
within its own bubble of resources, 
the city continues to suffer from 
the vices of inner city life, coping 
with issues such as crime, drugs 
and poverty — matters that are not 
exactly an immediate problem in 
the University’s daily dealings. 

The choice of The Other Wes 
Moore was appropriate because it 
raises awareness about the dispari- 
ties that exist between Hopkins stu- 
dents and Baltimore citizens. Most 
importantly, perhaps this novel is a 
good motivator for students to take 
the initiative to rekindle a symbiot- 
ic relationship with the City of Bal- 
timore so that both Hopkins and its 
environment can thrive. 


‘|| Wallach 
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A column by Nika Sabasteanski 


Syria compromise welcome departure from US's default policy 


merican 


diplomacy 
has 


somehow been 

cast aside as a choice 

for political eunuchs. 
The warmongers who've gained 
a stronghold in our government 
and media demand brash mili- 
tary action. Their approach tar- 
gets our reptilian brain, attuned 
to a Biblical sense of justice or 
retribution. Having taken the 
onerous role of moral arbiters on 
the global stage, our response to 
breaches of international law or 
American standards has consis- 
tently been violent, climaxing 
with the Iraq and Afghanistan 
wars that claimed the lives of 
well over 100,000 Iraqi and Af- 
ghani civilians. The 20th century 
was marked by extreme overre- 
action in the face of fear — legiti- 
mate or contrived — from Korea 
to Vietnam. 

We are no longer privy to the 
moral clarity that marked WWI 
and WWII. That grey area has 
led to a pathological choice of 
arms Over agreement, and an 
insistence on our flawed democ- 
racy over an acceptance of other 
forms of governing. The politi- 
cal fallout of military strikes is 
well-trodden territory for this 
breed of leaders: whenever in- 
nocent American lives are lost 
(say, in the attacks on the World 
Trade Center), the only reaction 
that satisfies both the executive 
branch and the emotions of the 
body politic is total war. To dis- 
suade further attacks on our 
country, we flaunt our industrial 
might and hope that threat will 
be enough to stop the extrem- 
ists. Even after suitably criticis- 
ing the Bush administration for 
their astonishing ineptitude in 
the face of September 11th, Presi- 
dent Obama seemed likely to fall 
into the same trap, succumbing 
to the pressures from his own 
party to threaten Syria with a 
limited strike. In his recent ad- 
dress to the nation, he presented 
the crime: Bashar al-Assad’s use 
of saran gas to kill over 1,000 in- 
nocent Syrians, after their con- 
tinual denial that they possessed 
chemical weapons. Obama made 
his case to both “friends on the 


Government 


By ANDREW DORIS 


his past May, President 

Obama gave the com- 

mencement address at 

the University of Ohio. 
His speech, which hailed citizen- 
ship and democratic participa- 
tion, included the following pas- 
sage: 

“Unfortunately, you've 
grown up hearing voices that 
incessantly warn of government 
as nothing more than some sep- 
arate, sinister entity that’s at the 
root of all our problems. Some 
of these same voices also do 
their best to gum up the works. 
They'll warn that tyranny is 
always lurking just around the 
corner. You should reject these 
voices. Because what they sug- 
gest is that our brave, and cre- 
ative, and unique experiment 
in self-rule is somehow just a 
sham with which we can’t be 
trusted. 

We have never been a people 
who place all our faith in gov- 
ernment to solve our problems. 
We shouldn’t want to. But we 
don’t think the government is 
the source of all our problems, 
either. Because we understand 
that this democracy is ours. And 
as citizens, we understand that 
it’s not about what American can 
do for us, it’s about what can be 
done by us, together, through 
the hard and frustrating but ab- 
solutely necessary work of self- 
government.” 

These lofty, feel-good clichés 
are designed to make voters re- 
ceptive to government's intru- 
sions. Those who want power 
will tell us it isn’t really them 
we're trusting with it, but our- 
selves, Politicians don’t want 
to rule over us, they assure the 
skeptics; they just want to give 
us “self-rule.” What’s so scary 
about that? Big government may 
sound intimidating, but self- 
government, of any size, sounds 


right and...friends on the left,” of- 
fering arguments that would ap- 
peal to his partisan constituents. 
To his more liberal followers, re- 
sistant to the thought of a third 
war since the turn of the century, 
he graphically invoked the im- 
age of dying children and their 
grief stricken parents. To woo the 
conservatives, Obama concluded 
his speech by praising American 
exceptionalism, and portrayed a 
diplomatic resolution with Rus- 
sia and the United Nations as 
faulty and tenuous at best. He 
cast our choice of roles in Syria as 
either a militant father, or an in- 
different observer: a classic false 
dilemma. 

Even in light of Syria’s breach 
of International law, watching 
Obama choose war (however 
limited) over statesmanship 
seemed inauthentic, as if he 
needed to prove his commit- 
ment to America’s default op- 
tion. Throughout his campaign 
and presidency, Obama_ has 
been criticized for not serving 
in the military, with claims that 
he would be handicapped when 
faced with these situations. In 
The Prince Niccolo Machiavelli 
cites military service as a pre- 
requisite to ruling a sovereignty, 
and claims that the most pow- 
erful and effective princes ag- 
gressively pursued conflicts in 
the face of international or do- 
mestic unrest. But one need only 
turn to the long list of prior U.S. 
presidents without military ser- 
vice — Clinton, FDR, Hoover, 
Coolidge, Harding, Wilson, Taft, 
Cleveland, Van Buren and both 
Adams’ to see that success- 
ful governance does not depend 
upon the president’s military re- 
cord. 

The country is slowly learning 
that swift action, without remorse 
for its massive collateral damage 
or analysis of its efficacy, is mis- 
guided. Our decade long wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan have not 
taught the terrorists their lesson, 
but have undoubtedly bred more 
extremists, having provided fur- 
ther cause for hatred against our 
country. There are undeniably 
circumstances which warrant 


force, but our government has 
become far too comfortable with 
these endless crusades, and ex- 
ceedingly resistant to any “sissy” 
alternative. 

When the United States cau- 
tiously upon a dip- 
lomatic resolution champi- 
oned by none other than the 
ever-macho Vladimir Putin, it 
sparked much internal 


d ecid ed 


resis- 


tance. Obama was criticized by | 


the right for submitting to his 
Russian counterpart in light of 
our damaged relationship. The 


fear is that Putin, for lack of a | 


better verb, will emasculate the 
United States by proving his 
global prowess while Obama 
sits back, thankful he doesn’t 
have to go to war. Machiavelli 
also condemns Obama’s ap- 
proach, offering cautionary 
tales about these unequal politi- 
cal relationships. He writes: “a 


prince ought to take care never | 


to make an alliance with one | 


more powerful than himself for 
the purpose of attacking others, 
unless necessity compels him, 


as is said above; because if he | 


conquers, you are at his discre- 
tion, and princes ought to avoid 
as much as possible being at the 
discretion of any one.” 

It is clear that Machiavelli’s 
definition of power is military 
might. But in our assessment of 
the. peaceful resolution between 


Obama and Putin, perhaps it’s | 


time we change the lens through 
which power is measured. We 
should guage ability not by the 
standard of “who dominates 
through bloodshed?” but of 
“who can reason and kindle 
productive alliances?” In order 
to understand Obama’s choices, 
however resistant he was to them 
at first, we must understand 
that our default option has been 


flawed from its conception. Per- | 


haps going forward, we will be 
able to re-evaluate our need to 
prove a point through destruc- 
tion, and instead mature into 
a role more suitable for the 21st 
century. 


Nika is a sophomore neuroscience 
major from NYC. 


Drug culture endangers 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


EDM’s appeal, tuture 


By JAMES CAMERON 


ix years ago | listened 

to a song while clicking 

through the endless se- 

ries of links that is You- 
tube. The song in question was 
Boten Anna, performed by a 
then obscure Swedish DJ called 
Basshunter. It was a completely 
different kind of song, combin- 
ing electronic beats and foreign 
lyrics into something totally 
distinct from my parents’ vast 
collection of 80’s rock. 10 min- 
utes after listening to that song, 
[ bought the whole album. So 
began my love of electronic mu- 
sic. 

Today’s electronic music, or 
EDM, is a mainstay of the radio. 
You can’t make it from Hopkins 
to the inner harbor without 
hearing a hit by Ellie Goulding 
or Krewella. Frat parties blast 
trap music, a style of EDM that 
features pulsing bass and a dis- 
jointed structure that weirdly 
comes together into a finished | 
product. But with this popular- 
ity comes the media spotlight, 
and that light unveiled the 
darker side of EDM. 

Drugs like ecstasy and 
MDMA are not newcomers to 
the EDM scene. They were al- 
ready fully established when I 
listened to Boten Anna six years 
ago. However, the huge popu- 
larity of electronic music has 
suddenly thrust these drugs 
onto the main stage. 

Only a few weeks ago, I had 
an experience at Zedd that re- 
minded me more of airport 
security than live music. Walk- 
ing into the show you were re- 
quired to empty your pockets 
of all objects and submit to a pat 
down. If you refused you sim- 
ply were not allowed in, forfeit- 
ing a $40 ticket. No explanation 
was offered for this unpleasant 
and intrusive behavior. After 
the show was over (it was still 
an amazing time) I learned the 
reason behind the enhanced se- 
curity policies. Electric Zoo, a 
huge EDM festival in New York, 
had taken place a few days be- 
fore. Two teens had died there 


after overdosing on MDMA, a 
popular “club drug” that is firm- 
ly a part of the festival culture. A 
few days before that, two other 
teens overdosed at a Zedd show 
in Boston, leading to their hospi- 
talization. These kinds of stories 
are not new, but now that EDM 
has become more popular, you 
hear about them on the national 
news. What does this mean for 
the genre? Is the EDM of today 
going to have the same associa- 
tion with drugs as the raves of 
the 90's did? 

As much as I would like say 
no to that question, the honest 
answer is “I don’t know”. If we 
as EDM fans continue to behave 
as we have, we will destroy the 
genre we love. The destruction 
will not happen overnight at an 
oversold Electric Daisy Carnival 
laced with hospitalizations and 
overdoses. It will happen slow- 
ly. It will happen when parents 
are afraid to let their kids go to 
shows. It will happen as cities 
refuse to grant festivals permits 
and block DJs from preforming. 
The destruction will be slow but 
it will be complete. And the end 
result will be the disappearance 
of a truly unique kind of music. 

Anyone who has been to a 
great show can tell you what a 
profoundly life affirming thing 
electronic music is. The beats find 
their way inside of you, sucking 
you into a world of raw emotion 
in a way no other kind of music 
can replicate. In many ways that’s 
where the appeal of these drugs 
lie: they can enhance that experi- 
ence by elevating your senses. I 
am not foolish enough to refute 
that. But I ask that we as fans 
take a moment to consider how 
our actions reflect on our genre. 
Do we want our music to be de- 
fined by its drug culture, or by 
the incredible emotional experi- 
ence it can invoke? It is a question 
that will only be answered with 
time, but I hope that together we 
reach the right conclusion. Peace, 
Love, Unity, Respect. 


James Cameron is a sophomore 
International Studies major from 
Boston, MA. 


is not all of us: Why only personal liberty is seli-rule 


reassuring. 

Yet Obama’s remarks could 
not have come at a more ironic 
time. A mere two weeks after 
the commencement address, 
the administration was em- 
broiled in four simultaneous 
scandals that made government 
look anything but trustwor- 
thy. First, increasing scrutiny 
of the Benghazi attacks fueled 
acusations that administration 
officials knowingly blamed an 
unrelated YouTube video to de- 
flect presidential scrutiny in the 
midst of a delicate campaign 
season. Next, the IRS shocking- 
ly confessed that the bureau re- 
sponsible for granting non-prof- 
it groups tax exempt status had 
intentionally targeted conser- 
vative applicants for additional 
scrutiny, creating headaches for 
political opponents by erecting 
disproportionate bureaucratic 
hurdles on ideological grounds. 

At the same time, it leaked 
that the Department of Justice 
had secretly seized over 20 pag- 
es of AP phone records, casting 
serious doubt on its stated com- 
mitment to transparency and 
the freedom of press. And that 
very month, Edward Snowden 
revealed to The Guardian that the 
NSA was engaged in massive 


telephone and internet surveil- 


lance programs, often without 
any legal permission or account- 
ability, and had lied about these 
programs before Congress to 
preserve the secrecy of these 
programs. 

With both Obama and ru- 
mored 2016 presidential candi- 
date Hilary Clinton involved, 
conservatives predictably saw 
these scandals as an opportunity 
for political gain. House Repub- 
licans launched numerous hear- 
ings and investigations with the 
general aim of making a fuss. 
Inversely, Democrats scrambled 
to contain the blame for these in- 
cidents as far down the ladder as 


possible. 

Former Secretary of State Hill- 
ary Clinton claimed she had no 
knowledge of requests for addi- 
tional security at the Benghazi 
embassy. Attorney General Eric 
Holder recused himself from 
the AP investigation, claiming 
that deputy Attorney James M. 
Cole had signed the order to 
seize the phone records. And 
President Obama insisted that 
he learned of the IRS scandal 
from the same media reports as 
everyone else. 

In the age of media sensa- 
tionalism, proving some high- 
ranking official was “in” on 
these decisions would make 
for some juicy tabloid fodder. 
Conservatives seeking a silver 
bullet to get Obama out of of- 
fice have put forth elaborate 
hypotheses speculating on how 
the White House itself might 
have been involved. But these 
people are missing the point. In 
the bigger picture the identity of 
these particular culprits means 


. very little, and launching a parti- 


san witch hunt to find them dis- 
tracts from the true significance 
of the scandals. Trevor Burrus of 
the CATO Institute explains: 
“(W]e don’t need high-level 
conspiracies to point out that 
abuses of power, even by low- 
level officials, can be expected. 
Moreover, as government grows 
larger it becomes both less ac- 
countable and more important 
to our lives, thus giving govern- 
ment officials both more lever- 
age and more freedom to misbe- 
have.” 
Only those involved can truly 
know who is to blame for these 
events. The world may never 
know how high up the chain 
the orders to target conserva- 
tive groups went. It may never 
be clear whether the Depart- 
ment tice was trying to use the 
shroud of confidentiality to in- 
timidate the press. But no matter 


how the dust settles, Obama and 
all who nodded along with him 
in his Ohio commencement ad- 
dress have already been proven 
wrong. In the rush to shield him 
from negative publicity, Demo- 
cratic strategist David Axelrod 
conceded why: 

“Part of being president is 
there’s so much beneath you that 
you can’t know because the goy- 
ernment is so vast.” 

Let that sink in for a moment. 
In the age of presidents taking 
credit for everything that goes 
right in the entire economy, 
Obama’s chief campaign strate- 
gist has confessed the federal bu- 
reaucracy is so massive that it’s 
impossible for any president to 
even know about what his own 
government is doing. Details like 
“we're going to target your politi- 
cal opponents” and “is it okay if 
we steal some phone records?” 
can just slip right by him. 

There are so many different 
people setting so many differ- 
ent policies on so many issues 
that the president can’t even get 
briefed about the decisions they 
make, let alone participate in 
making them. These decisions 
affect 100 percent of Americans, 
but the vast majority of us get 
no say in making them. Instead, 
they’re made by the employees 
hired by the bureaucrats indi- 
rectly appointed by the Cabinet 
Secretaries selected by the presi- 
dent — a president who was 
only ever voted for by 1/6 of the 
American population in the first 
place. This is self-rule? 

What this and a thousand oth- 
er examples clearly demonstrate 
is that government is not all of 
us. Government is some of us, 
who are anointed by others of us 
to wield authority over the rest 
of us. From the most liberal de- 
mocracy to the most oppressive 
monarchy, all governments sub- 
ject their subjects to the whims of 
other people. Only in the absence 


of government are people truly 
sovereign over their own lives. 
Only individual freedom can be 
credibly called a form of self-gov- 
ernment. 

The president is correct that 
some government is necessary, 
and for those places where it is a 
restrained democracy is perhaps 
the least-bad method. But the 
reason we need government is 
the exact same reason it cannot 
be given the unquestioning faith 
Obama seems to expect: people 
are often selfish, greedy, im- 
moral and prejudiced, and this 
applies as much to the governors 
as it does to the governed. 

Elected officials are of no 
higher moral fiber than the rest 
of us, which means if we’ the 
people cannot be trusted to live 
without them watching over us, 
they certainly cannot be trusted 
without us watching over them. 
The larger and more powerful 
bureaucracy becomes, the more 
difficult that task, and the less 
accountable and transparent our 
government will be. Burrus con- 
cludes with the point Americans 
should take away from this sum- 
mer’s controversies: 

‘{Glovernment misconduct 
does not usually involve devi- 
ous scheming by politicians. 
Instead, it is often both less in- 
sidious and more invidious — 
the cumulative effects of mis- 
conduct by _less-accountable, 
low-level officials who enjoy im- 
mense power over small areas of 
our lives...{more abuses] can be 
expected if the government con- 
tinues to grow larger and more 
powerful. It is simply too large 

an organization for anyone to 
control.” 

The next time we are told we 
control it, we should reject those 
voices. 


Andrew Doris is a Junior politi- 
cal science major from West Chester, 
PA. : 
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Contemporary artist to share. 
answer questions aboul works 


By SALLY HWANG 
Your W eekend Editor 


The most common re- 
sponse to modern art seems 
to be plain and simple con- 
fusion. “What is this sup- 
posed to be?” “I don’t get it.” 
Although I enjoy art muse- 
ums and galleries in gener- 
al, | will admit that modern 
art often invokes the same 
questions in me. And know- 
ing that the artists of these 
modern works are usually 
still alive when I am view- 
ing their exhibitions, I al- 
ways wish that I could ask 
(of course, in a more articu- 
late way) about the pieces. 

This Saturday, there’s 
a unique opportunity for 
Hopkins students to do 
just that. 

Jimmy Joe Roche, who 
is a Multimedia Specialist 
at the DMC and a profes- 
sor in the Film and Media 
Studies department, has an 
exhibition in the Contem- 
porary Wing of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. He 
will lead a tour through his 
exhibition from 4-6 p.m., 
answering questions and 
describing his works. 


Hopkins is known, in 
my opinion, accurately, as 
a more 
school with more. science- 


science-oriented 


minded students. Roche is 
part of a small but strong 
community of arts at 
Homewood. 

When asked about how 
working and teaching in 
such an environment, Roche 
said that there was a mutu- 
ally beneficial relationship 
between the arts communi- 
ty and the science commu- 
nity at Homewood. He feels 
that as an artist, he has been 
inspired by the research and 
science of Hopkins and be- 
lieves that many students 
engage in the arts commu- 
nity as a positive outlet to 
express themselves. 

Many of my _ most 
science-oriented friends 
(lookin’ at you, BME’s) tend 
to brush off modern art as 
too confusing more quickly 
than others. And this op- 
portunity to view modern 
art in the presence of an art- 
ist seems like a great oppor- 
tunity to see the opposite, 
to see the similarities. 

Roche notes that much 
of his sculpture work is in- 


COURTESY OF JIMMY JOE ROCHE 
Artist and Film and Media Studies professor Jimmy Joe Roche stands in front of his sculpture piece. 


nature and in- 
spired by the symmetry and 
complexity found within it 


formed by 


After seeing the exhibition 
myself, I’m curious to see 
what someone who studies 
nature quantitatively might 
interpret from it 

that 
they are the only ones to be 


That’s not to say 


confused by modern art. As 
I said, I'm admittedly not a 
huge fan, and I’m not in the 
slightest science-oriented. 
But Roche’s works, de- 
spite being more modern 
pieces, did not frustrate me. 
They encourage the viewer 
to form his or her own in- 
terpretation of the work and 
can invoke personal memo- 
ries or dreams so that every- 
hig weekend I 
had the great 
pleasure of go- 
ing to Perry Hall 
Lanes with the 
on-campus group, Stepping 
Stone, to bowl. As an avid 
fan of the activity, it was a 


one’s experience is different. 

he tour is also a great 
opportunity 
who is 


for anyone 
art 
or even just interested in 
what an artist at Hopkins 
is engaged in creatively. 

[ would encourage any- 


interested in 


COURTESY OF BEN SUTHERLAND VIA FLICKR 
Standard bowling differs from duck pin bowling in the size of the ball and the set up of the pins. 


[ personally haven't tried 
duckpin bowling before, as 
it seems so different from 
what I’m used to, but if you 
want to try | would recom- 
mend Stoneleigh Lanes, 
where you can get three 
hours of bowling, rental 


one who has ever been | great relief for me, as well ‘shoes and karaoke, all for 
confused by contemporary | as a_ casual $15 a person. 
art to attend, if not the tour | start to this This is more 
with Roche, then at least | weekend (if of a multifac- 
the exhibition before it | you’re also eted approach 
closes on Sept. 29. feeling hun- Weekend with to bowling, 

gry, head over with more 

to the [HOP Wells bang for the 


just about five 
minutes away 
afterward, where you'll be 
treated to great food and 
great service). As an aside, 
I apologize for the careless 
use of commas in the previ- 
ous sentence. 
Brunswick Perry Hall 
Lanes offers great rates 
‘| on both weekdays and 
weekends, with bowling 
from midnight to 2 a.m. 
on Fridays for only $10, 
including shoe rentals. If 
you're not a fan of duck- 
| pin bowling, this alley of- 
fers standard bowling, a 
| rarity in Baltimore. Mon- 
/ days, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays all 
offer two hours of bowIl- 
ing from 9-11 p.m. and if 
you're not a fan of late- 
night bowling, it’s $8.99 
| with shoe rental. 


buck, and it’s 
also another 
viable option for your Fri- 
day night. Saturdays work 
similarly, but for $20 you 
can also watch local bands 
perform at the bowling al- 
ley, on top of the three hours 
of bowling and shoe rentals. 
Let me take a minute 
to differentiate between 
standard and  duckpin 
bowling. Duckpin bowl- 
ing uses a slightly smaller 
bowling ball without fin- 
ger holes, making it much 
more difficult to maneuver. 
The pins are also smaller 
and spaced further apart, 
making it much harder to 
get a strike or even a spare. 
There is a silver lining, 
however, in that you have 
three throws, rather than 
two, per frame. 
I'm_ definitely biased 


Combine bowling, breakfast for a blast 


toward standard bowling 
myself, but duckpin does 
sound fun. Bowling in all 
of its forms is a great way to 
de-stress after a long week 
of classes at Hopkins, an 
almost meditative activity 
that can be enjoyed from 
the most avid of bowling 
enthusiasts to the most ca- 
sual of bowlers. 

Afterward, our group 
headed over to the Inter- 
national House of Pan- 
cakes for, well, pancakes. 
Breakfast? At midnight? In 
the words of the always- 
delightful Leslie Knope 
of Parks and Recreation, 
“Why would anybody 
ever eat anything besides 
breakfast food?” It may be 
a hyperbole, but there’s a 
definite hint of truth to her 
words; it’s a great break 
after two or three hours of 
bowling and, since it’s on 
the way back to campus 
from Perry Hall Lanes, it 
won't be far out of your way, 
to stop by for pancakes. 

Bowling is a great ac- 
tivity because of its flex- 
ible nature; you want to 
join a bowling league? 
You can do that. You can’t 
bowl above a 70, but want 
an excuse to hang out? 
You can do that too. I can 
guarantee you that it most 
certainly won't be a Friday 
night wasted. 


co 


Noteworthy Events. 


OF KRISTA GARCIA VIA FLICKR 
Woodberry Kitchen, one of the participating restaurants of Din- 
ing Out for Life, will donate 100% of its profits for the evening. 


Dining Out for Life 
Evening — 
Thurs. Sept. 19 
Downtown Baltimore 


Maryland Wine Festival 
10-a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Sal. Sept. 21 
Carroll County Farm Museum 


The Annual Maryland Wine Festival is on 
this weekend. The first day starts at 10 a.m. and 
the second at noon. Tickets are available for 
those who will be sampling wine ($30 or $65 
for a premier pass) and for kids or designated 
drivers who just want to learn about wine- 
making and enjoy the live entertainment ($20). 
Tickets come with a fancy logo-engraved wine 
glass and access to samping and wine educa- 
tion seminars. The festival will also include a 
variety of booths selling henna tattoos, home- 
made jams, bead jewelry and more. With the 
fine weather lately, this outdoor festival seems 
perfect for this weekend. 


S PAKHRIN VIA FLICKR 


Ee, 


ACESHOWBIZ.COM 


Sunfest in Ocean City (left, above); Imagine Dragons (right, above) 


; _ROCKLIBRARY.COM 
Singers Willie Nelson (left, bottom) & Michael Buble (right, bottom) 


Calendar 


Sunfest (Ocean City) 


9/19 


’ 


FMSPACIO.COM 


Imagine Dragons (Merriweather 


Dining Out for Life can best be described 
as a chartiable, one-day version of Restau- 
rant Week. On Thursday night, several res- 
taurants in Downtown Baltimore will do- 
nate 20 percent or more of the price of a meal 
to Moveable Feast, a non-profit that cares for 
and feeds Marylanders affected by HIV and 
AIDS. (The confusing title does not mean 
“dining out forever” but rather refers to the 
lives bettered by Moveable Feast.) On the 
event site, there is a long list of participating 
restaurants with some donating more than 
the minimum 20 percent. I would suggest 
Gertrude’s for its proximity to campus and 
50 percent donation promise. 
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OF MARYLANDWINEOR 


A woman samples wine at the Annual Maryland Wine Festival. 


9/20) 


Post Pavilion) 


Chesapeake Film Festival (Avalon 
Theatre) 


. 


Michael Franti and Spearhead (The 
Filmore Silver Spring) 


Ravens vs. Houston (M&T Bank 
) / 29 Stadium) 


Willie Nelson (Pier Six) : 


Michael Bublé (Verizon Center) | 
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Miley wreaks havoc in latest music video MGMT album expected 
lo Impress at Freefest 


By RACHEL HOANG 
For The News Letter 


Since its rece 
Miley Cyrus's 
video, “Wrecking Ball,” 
has stirred t 
and gossip 


nt release, 
NeW music 


controversy 
across multi- 
ple media platforms. 

Despite the wide range 
of reactions + 
ily negative), 
Ball,” 
off 


(primar- 
“Wrecking 
the second single 
Mi- 
ley’s new- 
est album 
Bangerz, the 
YouTube 
sensation 
has bro- 
ken nearly 
every You- 
Tube recod. 
The clip 
garnered 
12.3 million 


denly appears nude while 
swinging from an over- 
sized wrecking ball. 

The tone Cyrus sets in 
the beginning with her 
tears and dramatic, red 
lipstick is negated 48 sec- 
onds in, when she begins 


felating a sledgehammer. 
At this point, the video be- 
comes immensely bizarre 
and unsettling. There is 
no shortage of swinging, 


that seems misplaced in 
a ballad about 
tragedy. 

[The primary problem 
with this video is Miley 'S 
attempt to be simultane- 
ously moving, sexy and 
edgy. 

Unfortunately, this 
comes off as very artifi- 
cial. 


romantic 


[his music video could 
have all of the right com- 


Yet, Cyrus is along for 
the ride (literally strad- 
dling the wrecking ball 
and_ riding its 
ment). She is affected by 


the damage all around 


move- 


her, covering her ears and 
eyes in fear, but ultimate- 
ly manages to adapt. 

Soon enough, she joins 
in the destruction, choos- 
ing to tear down the walls 
and finally break free on 
her own 
terms. 

| h ese 
underly- 
ing mes- 
sages 
are 
enough to 
extrapo- 
late, but 
Covet iss 
overshad- 


easy 


ows. what 


views with- CUOwur lca 
in the first have been 
day, and a_beauti- 
now stands ful mes- 
at over 122 sage with 
million a hyper- 
hits. sexual- 
Its sexu- ity that 
ally — sug- makes the 
gestive video un- 
themes and comfort- 
unusual able to 
filming tac- watch. 
tics make By dis- | 
for an over- tracting 
all bizarre her audi- 
viewing ex- ence with 
perience. WRECKING BALL strip teas- 
The vid- es, tongue 
eo begins COURTESY OF RCARECORDS.COM action and 
with some Miley Cyrus gives a controversial performance in her brand new music video entitled “Wrecking Ball." sugges- 
close-up tive posi- 


shots of Cyrus singing 
to the camera with tears 
streaming down her 
face, then cuts to differ- 
ent scenes of her walking 
around with a sledge- 
hammer, before moving 
to even more shots of her 
molesting a sledgeham- 
mer, and then she sud- 


gyrating and writhing, 
all of which detract from 
the video's overall quality 
and song lyrics. 

There are two contrast- 
ing emotional themes in 
this video: one portrays 
a profound, traumatic 
heartbreak and another 
portrays a sexual promise 


Craigslist Joe flops 


o give credit 

where it is due, 

the “experi- 

ment”  docu- 

mentary is a 
very difficult type of film 
to create effectively. A 
number of elements must 
work in tandem with one 
another in order to convey 
the film’s informative ele- 
ment in an entertaining 
way. 

One of the primary dif- 
ficulties of making one of 
these films is that there 
is already a “perfect” ex- 
ample of one: 
Morgan Spur- 


Flashframe | 


to answer: “Have [Ameri- 
cans] become so caught up 
in our lives, that we don’t 
notice anything outside 
our bubble? Are we less 
willing to see each other as 
neighbors?” 

Intent on proving that 
one can survive solely on 
the kindness of strang- 
ers in our social-media 
and technology fueled 
society, Garner sets out 
for one month to survive 
completely off of website 
Craigslist. 

Armed with nothing 
but his lap- 
top, a new cell 


lock’s — Super- phone with no 
Size Me. Spur- fs : contact infor- 
lock’s film, Fi | mM Reviews mation and 
featuring him ; the clothes 
ex periment- % on his back, 


ing with an 
all-McDonald’s 
diet, set all the 


genre’s — stan- 
dards. 
It gave 


audiences a 
great deal of 
relevant  in- 
formation, in- 
terviews with 
people from 
all walks of life, and tied 
everything together with 
an energetic, charismatic 
host. 

After the critical ac- 
claim huge popularity 
of Spurlock’s film, simi- 
lar films are inevitably 
forced to try and compare 
with what Spurlock’s film 
achieved. 

Craigslist Joe attempts 
to climb this sizeable 
mountain by telling an 
endearing tale of commu- 
nity and companionship 
in a society drowned in 
technology and self-ob- 
session. 

Craigslist Joe, a personal 
film made by Joseph Gar- 
ner, immediately puts forth 
lofty questions for our host 


Tim Freborg 


Garner relies 
on the web- 
site for every- 
thing: food, 
shelter, mon- 
ey, work and 
recreation. 

His experi- 
ment takes 
him across the 
country, where 
he encounters 
all manners of quirky indi- 
viduals and discovers that 
hospitality is still alive and 
well in America. 

While — undoubtedly 
a very “feel-good” film, 
Craigslist Joe does not 
offer the deep insight 
into American culture it 
promises. Rather than a 
showcase of a struggle 
to survive in poverty, or 
even the kindness and 
self-sacrifice of others, 
audiences are _ instead 
treated to what can only 
be described as a strange, 
aimless vacation. | 

The film is crippled by 
a lack of focus, lack of con- 
flict and an uninteresting 
host. The lack of focus in 
See CRAIGSLIST JOE, pace BS 


ponents of a great one, 
but major editing of the 
hypersexual behavior is 
necessary. 

Upon first glance, the 
production promises to 
be artistic and beautiful 
with its close-up shots of 
the artist’s face, red and 
white color contrast and 
set destruction. 

The dramatic, red 
splashes amongst the white 
background symbolize 
the painful wounds that 
have come to stain her in- 
nocence. The cinderblock 
walls surrounding Cyrus 
represent the defensive 
guard she’s built in order to 
protect herself, either from 
the public’s prying eyes or 
from the effects of a down- 
ward spiraling relationship. 

When the wrecking 
ball begins smashing into 
the walls, Miley is left 
vulnerable and exposed. 
She is portrayed as a vic- 
tim, suffering from ex- 
ternal powers larger and 
stronger than her own. 


tions, she sacrifices any 
larger message that could 
have corresponded with 
the lyrics. 

In the end, Cyrus need- 
ed the spotlight on her 


newly found bodily confi- | 


dence and role as a sexual 
fantasy. 

If the viewer looks be- 
yond the distracting and 
inappropriate elements 
and media backlash, then 


“Wrecking Ball” is actually | 


a very moving song. 
At its core, it is an emo- 


tional power ballad about | 


being absolutely destroyed 
in a relationship, and the 


need to openly express | 


one’s feelings. It is a good 


— possibly a great — song. | 


Unfortunately, it  re- 


mains overshadowed by | 


the craziness that is the 
“Wrecking Ball” music 
video. 

At the end of the day, 
her sexually unusual and 
over the top behavior is 
what it will be remem- 
bered for. 


By JOHN SWEENEY 


For The News-Letter 
Released on Sept. 17 
of this year, MGMT's 


eponymous third album, 
MGMT, offers something 
incredible for fans of its 
predecessors, Oracular 
Spectacular and Congratu- 
lations. 

After its enterence into 
the music world in 2007 
with Oracular Spectacular, 
MGMT has skyrocketed to 
the forefront of the mod- 
ern rock scene, quickly 
becoming a summer play- 
list darling and an acid- 
tripping poster child for a 
new generation of psyche- 
delic rock. 

Instant hits such as 
“Kids” and: “Electric 
Feel” have graced clubs 
and backyards alike, 
while receiving signifi- 
cant airplay throughout 
the country and around 
the world. 

Musicians Andrew 
VanWyngarden and Ben 
Goldwasser met and 
formed the band while 
studying at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

They received praise 
from countless critics for 


| their unique sound and 


inevitably accrued a loyal 
fan base along the way to 
commercial success. 

Over time, VanWyn- 
garden and Goldwasser 
felt that the “synth-pop 


duo” label that was often 
attached to them was not 
an accurate or desirable 
one. 

Much to the chagrin 
of their record label, they 
set out to make music 
that better reflected what 
they listened to and what 
they felt their style really 
was. 

At times, MGMT 
seems like an elaboration 
on the more psychedelic, 
second half of its first 
album. However, it also 
shares a more accessible 
taste of the feel found on 
its follow-up, 

Songs like the mid-tem- 
po, spacy “Alien Days” 
and the hum-and-sway 
tune, “Plenty of Girls in 
the Sea,” would not feel 
out of place on Oracular 
Spectacular. 

Conversely, many 
songs certainly embody 
the retro vibe of Congratu- 
lations. Acid jam “Mystery 
Disease,” “Introspection” 
and Doors-esque first sin- 
gle, “Your Life is a Lie,” 
sound straight out of the 
sixties. 

Congratulations was 
a revitalized, five-piece 
band with a refined and 
more expansive fan base 
that was more than will- 
ing to take with it the 
psychedelic journey that 
defined it. 

[Congratulations has] 

SEE MGMT ALBUM, pace B4 
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Ladybirds dance team welcomes four new members 


By KARA 
MCDONOUGH 
For The News-Letter 


To kick off the 2013- 
2014 school year, the La- 
dybirds Dance 
Team, dubbed 
the “official 
dance team of 
Johns Hopkins 
University”, 
performed at 
the annual Ori- 
entation Week 
O-Show. 

Their number, 
choreographed 
by the team’s se- 
nior members, 
was a combina- 
tion of _ styles: 
some aspects 
lyrical, some jazz 
and of course 
some Ladybirds 
pizazz. 

This O-Show 
performance not 
only commences 
the school year, 


come four new freshmen 
members to their team. 
This student-run and 
student-choreographed 
team focuses on several 
different dance styles, in- 


form at a variety of home 
sports events, with expe- 
rience appearing at Hop- 
kins football, basketball 
and laacrosse grames. 
Their other  perfor- 


ups. Aside from appear- 
ing at the many Hopkins 
dance showcases, last year 
the Ladybirds performed 
at an off-campus MICA 
showcase. However, most 
exciting is the 
group’s big, 
spring concert 
show. 

To facili- 
tate their op- 
erations as 
an entirely 
student-run 
organization, 
the group has 
its own leader- 
ship commit- 
tee, which del- 
egates the tasts 
of organizing 
performances, 
publicity and 
other secretari- 
al matters. 

Auditions 
took place the 
Tuesday night 
after O-Show. 
This year, ap- 


but also introduc- proximately 
es the dance team COURTESY OF JONSHOPKINS.EDU/LADYBIRDS twenty to 
to potential new The Ladybirds Dance team gained four promising freshmen dancers after holding recent auditions, twenty-five un- 
members. dergraduate 


Auditions have since 
been held, and the Lady- 
birds are excited to wel- 


cluding pom, jazz, lyrical 
and tap. 


The Ladybirds 


per- 


mances range from large 
off-campus showcases to 


small, more intimate set- 


students signed up to au- 
dition. 
See LADYBIRDS, pace B4 
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The World's End departs Mulan screening brings pleasant nostalgia 
lrom comedy standards 


By LIZ CARIS 
For The News-Letter 


Che World’s End is Simon 
Pegg and Nick Frost’s lat- 
est collaboration with di- 
rector Edgar Wright. Audi- 
ences will remember Pegg 
and Frost from the comedy 
favorites, Shaun of the Dead 
(2004) and Hot Fuzz (2007). 

The World's End is a 
seemingly simple tale of a 
few high school buddies 
reuniting for a pub crawl 
they failed to complete as 
17-year-olds. 

Five boys are introduced 
as they were at age 17: Oli- 
ver (Martin Freeman), Ste- 
ven (Paddy Considine), Pe- 
ter (Eddie Marsan), Andy 
(Frost) and their fearless 
leader, Gary King (Pegg). 

The invincible high 
schoolers, one way or anoth- 
er, did not make it to the last 
pub on their “Golden Mile,” 
the appropriately titled 12th 
pub, “World’s End.” 

Gary appears to be ex- 
actly the same selfish and 
wild 17-year-old over 20 
years later when he gets 
the idea to round up the 
gang. He goes from buddy 
to buddy only to find them 
conventional and grown- 
up, wary if not completely 
against returning with him 
to finish the pub crawl. 

Whether because of ob- 
ligation or pity, each mem- 
ber of the group agrees to 
join Gary back in their tiny 
hometown. 

Predictably, the night be- 
gins poorly with Gary being 
his usual self-destructive 
and egotistical self. 

Soon enough, the boys 
look beyond themselves 
and notice some odd 
things about the town’s in- 
habitants and pubs. Need- 
less to say, the crawl turns 
into a battle for mankind. 

Gary accuses his friends 
of conforming to.a boring, 
conventional 
lifestyle, leav- 
ing behind the 
fun and free- 
dom they en- 
joyed as teen- 
agers. 

At the 

same time, 
his friends 
recognize his 
complete lack 
of maturity 
or growth of 
any kind. Nei- 
ther _ lifestyle 
is entirely con- 
doned in the 
movie, and 
sameness is re- 
garded suspi- 
ciously as the 
protagonists 
observe the 
townspeople. 

All of the 
pubs have tra- 
ditional names, 
while still be- 
ing entertain- 
ingly sugges- 
tive (The Old 
Familiar, The 
Two Headed 
Dog, The Fa- 
mous Cock, 

" etc.) 

The friends 
begin to no- 
tice that many 
of these pubs 
look not only 


COURTESY OF WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 
Simon Pegg and Nick Frost star in The World's End. 


new and refurbished, but 
the same as one another. 
The one pub that is dif- 
ferent from the others has 
been turned into a pulsat- 
ing, stereotypical club for 
high school students 

While laughing at the 
stupidity and outrageous- 
ness of the scenarios, wit 
and genuine intellect fre- 
quently come across in the 
films of Wright, Pegg and 
Frost. 

They are not afraid to 
throw in social commen- 
tary. The 
of a nostalgic romp, turns 
into a fight against same- 
ness, namely that elicited 
by gentrification. 

One of the delights of 
the satires of Pegg, Frost 
and Wright is their love for 
the original. These movies 
are not moronic, pointless 
gag reels like Epic Movie. 

It is clear how much love 
and respect they have for 
the original zombie mov- 
ies, the fun old buddy cop 
actions, and now The Inva- 
sion of the Body Snatchers 
and other science-fiction 
films. They have an admi- 
rable combination of heart, 
wit, purpose and humor. 

This installment certain- 
ly has more sad moments 
than the others, but it serves 
to create more developed 
and interesting characters 
and a plot with a point, a 
welcome departure from 
many current comedies. 

Don’t misunderstand, | 
this movie is filled with | 
laughs; absurdities, blue 
stuff and beer; it is not de- 
pressing. It simply has the 
ingredients of a comedy | 
that has been thought out, | 
and addresses some real 
ideas and real people (not 
to mention all the body 
snatchers). 

The World’s End is now 
playing at, Harbor East | 
Theatre. 


crawl, instead 


By AUBREY ALMANZA 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Hopkins students 
gathered at the 
equipped with blankets, 
pillows and popcorn for 
the first outdoor 
screening the 


Beach 


movie 
of school 
year. 

The Hopkins 
Organization 


Programming, 


tor 


dents littered the beach in 
sweatshirts and pajamas, 
accompanied by their re- 
spective friend groups. 
[he cozy atmosphere 
provided a refreshing es- 
cape from the stresses of 
the week, along with a 
relaxing precursor to the 
ensuing Friday night fes- 


hesitant to watch such an 
elementary film on a Fri- 
day night in college. 
However, based 
the overall excitement 
and giddiness of viewers 
as the movie opened, it’s 
clear that even university 
students Dis- 
ney guilty pleasure deep 
down. 


on 


possess a 


of 


The best part about 


Regardless 
their devotion 
subjects like neu- 


to 


more commonly 

referred to as watching this movie again roscience and com- 
simply the HOP, : a 2 puter program- 
hosted the event, after so long was recognizing ming, the adults 
which took place still relished the 


the night of Fri- 
day, Sept. 13. 

This week’s fea- 
tured movie was 
the 1998 Disney 
animated film, 
Mulan. Many stu- 
dents remember viewing 
this classic in theaters be- 
fore subsequently owning 
it on VHS all those years 
ago. 

Despite no longer be- 
ing between the ages of 
four and nine years old, 
the Hopkins commu- 
nity did not pass up the 
opportunity to watch a 
childhood favorite once 


more. 
Approximately 100 stu- 


the previously overlooked 
humor. 

- CAROLYN McGuIGAN, SOPH- 
OMORE 


tivities. Although most of 
the screening’s attendees 
were familiar with the 
Disney flick, some view- 
ers experienced the clas- 
sic for the first time. 
Regardless of how 
many times viewers had 
previously seen the Pam 
Coats production, Mushu, 
Mulan, Captain Li Shang 
and the rest of his war- 
riors delighted them all. 
Some students were 


chance to feel like 
kids again. 

“The best part 
about watching 
this movie again 
after so long was 
recognizing the 
previously overlooked 
humor,” Sophomore Car- 
olyn McGuigan said. “As 
kids, the subtle comedic 
aspects went right over 
our heads; whereas, this 
time around, we could 
better appreciate some 
of the underlying ele- 
ments. It was really fun to 
see how our age affected 
what we took away from 
the film.” 


The unanimously 


agreed upon highlight of 
the night was the moment 
that every Beach dweller 
belted the words to “I'll 
Make a Man Out of You.” 

Fortunately, their voic- 
es were already warmed 
up, for prior to Mulan’s 
projection on the colossal, 


inflatable screen, brave 
students enjoyed open 
mic karaoke. 

Students eagerly an- 


ticipate the variety of film 
genres planned 
coming screenings. 

Most notably, attend- 
ees would like to one day 
experience the thrill of 
watching a horror film on 
the Beach, and hope one is 
added to the calendar. 

We thank the HOP 
for hosting such a heart- 
warming event _ that 
caused widespread nos- 
talgia. 

To find out about fu- 
ture Friday Night Films, 
visit: 

http://web.jhu.edu/ 
hop and check out this se- 
mester’s calendar. 

Next up is the 2012 film 
rendition of Victor Hugo’s 
British epic and_long- 
running hit musical, Les 
Miserables starring Hugh 
Jackman! 


for up- 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


| Students enjoyed watching the HOP’s Friday Night Films kickoff, featuring Mu/an, a classic Disney animation and childhood favorite. 


Ladybirds prepares for this upcoming dance season 


LADYBIRDS, From B3 
Auditions are taken very 
seriously and provide po- 
tential new members with 
a variety of ways to show- 
case their talent. 

To begin auditions, 
the team and prospective 
members warmed up with 
the usual Ladybirds lead- 
ing routine. 

Then, this year’s co- 
captains, Ally Tanzola and 
Joanne Gamble, taught 
prospective members an 
excerpt of the dance from 
the O Show, and an ex- 
cerpt of the dance from 
last year’s Spring Show- 
case. Prospective mem- 
bers quickly memorized 
the moves, and then sepa- 
rated into small groups 


to perform their newly 
learned dance in front of 
the team. 

However, the audition 
process did not end there: 
current teammates also 
taught prospective mem- 
bers jump and turn combi- 
nations across the floor. 

The auditions were 
taped, and the Ladybirds 
reviewed the tapes after- 
ward to evaluate each pro- 
spective member on her 
audition. 

Each potential member 
possesses a unique danc- 
ing background, thus her 
individual expertise is 
assessed with respect to 
where she would fit into 
the dynamic of the rest of 
the team. 


The Ladybirds consider 
every aspect of her future 
with the troupe, paying 
particular attention to 
what fresh and underrep- 
resented elements she can 
bring to the table. 

With 12 talented mem- 
bers already apart of the 
team prior to this year’s 
auditions, the Ladybirds 
accepted their maximum 
of four new members, 
reaching the established 
team cap of 16 total mem- 
bers. 

The team meets and 
rehearses three times a 
week, including a longer 
practice on Saturdays, 
to stay in shape and pre- 
pare for performances 
throughout the school 


year. 

Their first performance 
with the Babybirds will 
take place Saturday, Sept. 
28 at Hopkins’ home foot- 
ball game, where the La- 
dybirds plan to exhibit 
a brand new routine. Be 
there to see what this 
evolving and promising 
dance team has been re- 
hearing with their newest 
members! 

Also, students can find 
their videos on YouTube 
and like their Facebook 
page for information on 
upcoming shows. 

For more information 
about the Ladybirds, visit 
their new website or email 
them at jhuladybirds@ 
gmail.com. 


MGMT's new self-titled album receives accolades for evolving 


MGMT ALBUM, From B3 
a more unified and intro- 
spective feel, a good deal 
darker, denser and less in- 
stantly accessible than the 
debut,” reports the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Condemned by some 
and embraced by others, 
this contrast has left every- 
one wondering the same 
thing: What lies ahead for 
MGMT? Will its new album 
return to the airwave roy- 
alty that characterized its 


— + ee % 


first album, or will it dive 
even deeper into obscu- 
rity than its second one? 
Despite this uncertainty, 
the band has clearly evolved 
into its third album. As 
“Cool Song No. 2” marches 
and pulses on, fans will 
marvel at its maturity. 
MGMT's growth is es- 
pecially evident on album 
standout “A Good Sadness,” 
a sweeping track of scat- 
tered synth and dripping 
layers of instrumentation. 


MGMT is not as con- 
sistently heavy hitting as 
its predecessors. Never- 
theless, while the group’s 
third effort may not cater 
to partiers, it has succeed- 
ed in creating new sounds 
and textures while pay- 
ing a progressive homage 
to old ones, a concept that 
any fan of its past work can 
appreciate. 

Even more important- 
ly, it has made a bold al- 
bum undeniably true to 


itself as a band. 

This album is evidence 
that MGMT will continue 
sailing onward whether 
audiences decide to come 
aboard for the trip or not. 

Look out for MGMT’s 
Virgin Mobile Freefest 
performance this Satur- 
day, Sept. 21. Merriweath- 
er Post Pavillion, located 
in nearby Columbus, is 
lucky to have this act in 
their lineup, as the band 
is sure to impress. 
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MGMT proves a worthy successor to the band’s previous albums. 
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CRAIGSLIST JOE, From B3 
the film can be broke 
two Parts: what happens 
when Garner lives with 
someone, and what hap- 
pens in between. 

_ The movie centers en- 
tirely on Garner's attempt 
to survive through people 
on Craigslist helping him 
out. Theoretically, his ex- 
periment should provide 
sufficient material for a film 
solely based on how Gar- 
ner is received by different 
types of people. — 

What actually — tran- 
spires, though, is one of two 
things: immediate accep- 
tance from nea rly everyone, 
tor what appears to be no 
reason, or Garner just going 
around “doing stuff.” The 
end result is a hodgepodge 
of “heartwarming” scenes 
are only partially effective, 
interspliced between mon- 
tages of Garner doing com- 
pletely irrelevant things. 

Garner’s interactions 
with people in this film are 
difficult to criticize, if only 
because the film clearly 
has good intentions with 
these scenes. 

The people Garner 
meets on his journey are 
intended to encompass all 
walks of life, and they cer- 
tainly do. He stays with 
everyone from struggling 
musicians to extremely re- 
ligious couples, to a former 
Hollywood actress who has 
become a_ self-professed 
“crazy hoarder.” The film 
spends a great deal of time 
showcasing Garner's inter- 
actions with these people, 
in an attempt to show how 
the experience is “expand- 
ing his worldview.’ The 
result, however, is quite dif- 
ferent. While many of these 
people act as sympathetic 
figures in the film, helping 


n into 


a stranger despite the hard- 
ships in their own lives, the 
way they are presented di- 
lute the film’s main focus 
more than is necessary. 

In many cases, Gar- 
ner and his experiment 
seemingly dissolve into 
the background, as the 
film shifts its focus to 
another issue entirely. 
One instance in particular 
has Garner interact with a 
hospitable Iraqi-American 
family, in which time he 
learns about the struggles 
the family has faced post 
9/11. 

The scene itself is very 
emotional and genuine, and 
certainly serves to showcase 
the negative effects discrim- 
ination has had on families 
of Middle Eastern descent in 
America post 9/11. The fam- 
ily’s kindness and hospital- 
ity serve to make the scene 
even more emotionally po- 
tent. 

However, these mes- 
Sages are very inconsistent 
with the remainder of the 
film. For a 15 minute pe- 
riod, the film changes into 
almost another documen- 
tary entirely, as though 
Garner was attempting to 
address these issues rather 
than what his experiment is 
meant to prove. 

While there is nothing 
wrong with a film about 
discrimination, scenes like 
this (and there are plenty; 
roughly one half of the peo- 
ple he lives with share their 
struggles with one issue or 
another) give the film a lack 
of direction, addressing too 
many issues with too little 
information. 

Also, don’t expect any 
further reflection from 
Garner. Each encounter is 
quickly forgotten, never 
referenced again, and, by 
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Craigslist Joe Jails to make an impression Janelle Monde produces 
futuristic, new album 


| By WILLIAM LAIRD 


the film’s end, Garner ap- 
pears to have learned noth- 
ing for all his experience. 
However, there are worse 
things than looking at too 
many issues. 

For example: not look- 
ing at any issues. This film, 
perplexingly enough, suf- 
fers from the latter just as 
much as the former. When 
he is not seated in a car, or 
at a dinner table, having 
a heart-to-heart with his 
hosts, Garner is shown out 
and about taking advan- 
tage of jobs and activities 
he finds on Craigslist. 

These include things 
such as helping someone 
hang a TV in exchange 
for a hot lunch or taking 
a free-trial fitness class. 
These sequences com- 
prise roughly a third of 
the movie, or more. The 
issue, though, is that they 
are not engaging. Rather 
than show audiences how 
or why he is doing what 
he does, the film instead 
only shows what is essen- 
tially a montage of Garner 
doing “stuff.” He finds an 
ad on Craigslist, he does 
it, no further explanation 
given. While “stuff,” may 
be a generic, bland catch- 
all word, it really is the 
best way to describe what 
Garner is doing through- 
out these sequences: stuff. 
Both of these problems, in 
tandem, draw painfully 
clear emphasis to the final, 
and perhaps worst prob- 
lem with this film: Garner 
himself. As already stat- 
ed, when he is having his 
heart-to-hearts with the 
people he meets, learning 
of their lives and struggles, 
he may as well not even ex- 
ist in the scene. 

He offers no insight, no 
commentary, and never 


speaks of the encounter 
again, save for in the most 
generic of ways. The only 
words of insight he will 
ever offer are “This is great. 
You are great. Thanks a lot.” 
Expect to hear those three 
sentences often throughout 
this movie. 

As for his experiment 
itself, even it offers little in 
the way of intrigue, drama, 
or curiosity. The film con- 
sistently glosses over why 


Garner sought out these | 


people he meets. One is left 
to wonder why they help 
him, and, in many cases, 


even glosses over the meet- | 


ings themselves. 

There is almost no strug- 
gle and very few moments 
of failure. Garner will 
spend two nights in this 
film without a place to stay, 
and even these moments 
end as quickly as they be- 
gan. The end result is a 
film comprised of Garner, 
unexplainably, | meander- 


ing his way into the arms of | 
| lot from the past, but this 


Good Samaritan after Good 
Samaritan. Even his initial 
desire to examine whether 
or not we as a culture are 
reclusive and uninviting. 

It is completely lost 


within the first half hour, | 


never to be mentioned 
again. While Craigslist Joe’s 
heart may be in the right 
place, a lackluster show- 
ing from Joseph Garner, 
a lack of focus and lack 
of conflict make this film 
unforgivably bland. Its 
touching moments at the 
end of the film are rather 
being filled with hope for 
humanity. 

Even so, audiences are 
more likely to be left de- 


their 90 minutes. 
Overall Rating: 1.5 stars 
out of 5. 
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COURTESY OF POV VIA IMPAWARDS.COM 
Despite attempts to be a moving film, Craigsist Joe is underwhelming and lacks the focus that is needed to grab the audience's attention. 


New Arctic Monkeys album shows maturity 


By CARISSA 
ZUKOWSKI 
For The News-Letter 


This week, the Arctic 
Monkeys released their 
fifth studio album AM 
(2013). Currently the num- 
ber one album in the UK, 
this installment of the 
Arctic Monkeys’s rock evo- 
lution is full of haunting 
beats and heavy percus- 
sion, resembling the styles 
of The Black Keys and Jack 
White. 

Since forming in 2006, 
the band has released five 
albums, all of which have 
reached number one on the 
Official Charts. AM has 
reached Gold status and 
has already been nominat- 
ed for the 2013 Barclaycard 
Mercury Prize for Album 
of the Year. 

AM is composed of 12 


unique tracks that bring — 


electricity to the music 
that is not as prevalent 
in the last four albums. 


[+ 
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With smooth guitar and 
purposeful 
tals, this album takes on 


instrumen- 


a slower tempo and em- 
braces both an R&B feel 
j an indie rock style. — 


The striking lyrics bring 
this album over the top 


and worth the investment. 


In a 2012 interview with 
music news publication 
NME, frontman Alex Turn- 
er notes that, ever since he 
began to write lyrics, he 
has been inspired by John 
Lennon and his lyricism 
while Lennon was a mem- 
ber of the iconic band The 
Beatles. 

After performing in 
the 2012 London Olympics 
Opening Ceremony and 
playing “Come Together,” 
Turner better appreciated 
the complexity of Lennon’s 
lyrics. 

“It’s all a jumble, but it’s 
not just that, if you know 
what I mean. It paints you 
a picture and puts you in 


this place. He's got a way 


of leading you somewhere 
with these unusual words 
that don’t make sense, but 
also make perfect. . .sense,” 
Turner said. 

_ AM shows a more ma- 
ture side of the boys of sub- 
urban Sheffield, England. 

Drifting apart from 
the hard party scene, 
these tracks paint a pic- 


ture of many questions 
and doubts. The open- 


ing track, “Do I Wanna 


Know?” hooks the listener 


with its rhythmic beat and 
d¢atchy melody. It builds, 
but not too much. It pulls 


a ee 


the listener deeper into the 
world that Alex Turner has 
displayed. This being said, 
it is imperative that this 
album be experienced in 
the order that the tracks 
are set. , 

Picking up the pace, 
the second track, another 
single, “R U Mine?,” bal- 
ances the rock aura with 
beautiful lyrics.”She’s a 
silver lining climbing on 
my desire/And I go crazy 
cause here isn’t where I 
wanna be/And satisfac- 
tion feels like a distant 
memory/And I can’t help 
myself,/All I wanna hear 
her say is ‘Are you mine?” 

By the middle of the al- 
bum, the melodies become 


softer and transport the lis- - 


tener to a world full of mys- 
tery and swanky nightlife. 

In particular the song, 
“No. 1 Party Anthem,” has a 
slow, ballad-like feel paired 
with an inviting piano and 
luring harmonies. 

‘It would be the per- 
fect song to play in a hazy 
cabaret, as the gazes of two 
strangers meet for the first 
time, and a haunting, om- 
nipresent voice invites them 
to “Come on, come on, come 
on.” While all of the tracks 
are key players within the 
overall album, the final track 


is one worth recognizing. 

Originally, John Coo- 
per wrote and performed 
“IT Wanna Be Yours” in 
1982. 

Today, the Arctic Mon- 
keys put this sinuous song 
to a-serpentine melody, 


finishing the album with a 


sense of serenity and com- 
pletion. 

With sold out shows 
in Boston, New York City, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and 
all of the UK, this interna- 
tional tour is already off to 
an amazing start. Howev- 
er, audiences do not need 
to cross the pond to experi- 
ence this album. 

Here at Homewood, 
they can take some time 
out of the day and sit down 


somewhere, be it on cam- 


pus or anywhere in the 
Charles Village. 

Watch the people go 
by and the sun go down. 
Somehow, this album 
will only enhance what 
any listener will see with 
the pairing of the perfect 
melody. 

In short, break out 
those headphones, sit on 
a bench in Wyman Park 
and listen to the Arctic 
Monkey’s newest album 
AM from start to finish 
this fall. 


For The News-Letter 


Where to start? That 
is the ultimate question 
when reviewing album 
as expansive as Janelle 
Monée’s sophomore 
thriller, The Electric Lady. 

Ms. Monae’s predeces- 
sors are certainly at work 
throughout this album. 

It is hard to believe that 
greats, such as Stevie Won- 
der, Miles Davis, Prince, 
Donna Summer, Outkast 
and Janet Jackson, are on 
the roster. 

This is part of the great 
charm of The Electric 
Lady; it harkens back to 
that iconic, late seventies 
radio sound (think blar- 
ing big bands, Motown 
choruses and groovy 


| bass lines) that immedi- 


ately puts any listener in 
a good mood. 
Monée certainly takes a 


does not stop her from 
jumping head first into the 
future. Listening to the 
record makes it perfectly 
clear why Monae is at the 
center of R&B’s_ avant- 
garde crew. 

Featured on the album 
are the creme de la creme 
of the R&B squad, old 
and new. Erykah Badu, 
Miguel, Esperanza Spald- 
ing, Prince and Beyoncé’s 
sister, Solange Knowles, 
are all featured on the 
project. 

The album itself, ac- 
cording to Monde’s com- 


| ments, in a recent inter- 
| view with Rolling Stone, 
spairing over the loss of | 


is deeply rooted in the 
future. 

“It’s the origin story, 
the part where the Arch- 
Android realizes she has 
superpowers,” Monde 


| said in the Rolling Stone 
| interview. 


She refers to’ her an- 
droid alter ego, Cindi 
Mayweather, the electric 
lady, who she paints as 
a messianic figure to the 
robotic race that has be- 
come the new “other” in 
society. 

To say that Ms. Monde 
is a bit of a science-fiction 
nerd is an obvious under- 
statement. 

The album approaches 
the future in the same 
way that Star Wars does. 
It is set in a world with 
droids, bounty hunters, 
spaceships and presum- 
ably light sabers, but yet 
it is also somehow deeply 
rooted in the past and our 
present. 

The context for the al- 
bum’s narrative is framed 
in short skits centered on 
DJ Crash Crash’s robot 
radio show where, in one 
such skit, angry callers 
yell “Robot love is queer!” 

See some allegorical 
significance? Monde has 
continued the trend of 
great hip-hop-influenced 
albums stitched togeth- 


_ COURTESY OF SOUPS VIA FANPOP.COM 
Jahelle Monde's 7he Electric Lady takes listeners on a futuristic journey. 


er through skits akin to 
Kanye West's Late Registra- 
tion or Wu-Tang Clan’s 36 
Chambers. 

In performanc- 
es, she manages to make 
some worthwhile state- 
ments about racism and 
homosexuality. The music 
features dazzling produc- 
tion, and the first suite 
kicks off with a smooth 
guitar reminiscent of the 
impossible coolness of 
classic James Bond and 
French film noir. 

The first complete song, 
“Given ‘Em What ‘They 
Love” features a vocal by 
Prince and a guitar solo 
that would make even Jimi 
Hendrix blush. 

Next up is the Erykah 
Badu’ jam, “Q:U.E.E/N.,” 
where a little bit of rap is 
thrown into the mix for 


these 


good measure. 

If listening to the al- 
bum straight through, 
which is highly encour- 
aged, audiences will not 
even notice the transition 
into “Electric Lady (feat. 
Solange).” 

As of late, Miguel has 
proven to be the new king 
of the duet, and he does 
not disappoint on the 
slow jam, “Primetime,” 
which samples The Pix- 
ies’ classic, “Where Is My 
Mind?” 

Again, this features a 
face-melting guitar solo 
reminiscent of the power 
ballads of Queen. 

“Dance Apocalyptic” 
serves as the romping cen- 
terpiece of the album. It 
comes just before the 
end of the first suite with 
“Look Into My Eyes,” 
the hypnotic melody 
that could very well be 
Monée’s tribute to Judy 
Garland. 

The second suite of the 
album sees Monée strip 
away some of the-glitz and 
show a little bit more emo- 
tion. 

“Tt’s Code,” “Victory” 
and “Can’‘t Live Without 
Your Love” display some 
of the most raw, astonish- 
ingly beautiful singing of 
the entire album. “To win 
you'll have to lose all the 
things you know,” Monde 
sings. 

Here, we feel the real 
Janelle, even through all 
the stylized glam of her 
futuristic universe. 

Monde ends the nine- 
teen-track, 77 minute 
record with the choral 
“What An Experience.” 

Indeed, what an experi- 
ence it is to listen through 
this magnificent record 
start to finish. It is a proj- 
ect with an impressively, 
and at times exhaustingly, 
large scope. 

However, what holds 
it together so well is the 
power of Monée’s voice 
and the unity of her aes- 
thetic vision. It is one of the 
finest R&B albums of this 


_ generation. 
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COURTESY OF WWWBURKEMUSEUM.ORG 
The Coriolis effect and the magnetic field interact to spin Earth’s cores. 


Larth’s two cores spin 
In Opposing directions 


By SOPHIA GAUTHIER 


Science & Technology Editor 


Water does indeed drain 
clockwise in the Southern 
hemisphere. It also drains 
counterclockwise in the 
Southern hemisphere. In 
fact, it drains in whichever 
way it desires, regardless 
of geographical locale. 

I reluctantly came to ac- 
cept this conclusion after 
spending a solid forty-five 
minutes last year draining 
and refilling my bathroom 
sink in Brisbane, Austra- 
lia. 

This myth, about the re- 
lationship between the Co- 
riolis effect and the hemi- 
spheric drainage of toilet 
bowls, was debunked a 
long time ago. So here’s 
the conundrum: the Co- 
riolis effect, with respect 
to the Earth, takes place 
on a rather massive scale. 


The spin of hurricanes, for c 


examples, are largely influ- 
enced by the Earth’s spin. 
So how come the colossal 
inertial forces of our very 
planet seem to disappear 
at the smaller scale? And if 
not the drainage of water, 
then what does the Coriolis 
effect affect anyway? 

The answers are all 
relative to the rotation. 
In fact, in a recent publi- 
cation titled “Electomag- 
netically driven  west- 
ward drift and inner-core 
superrotation in~ Earth’s 


core,” scientists have 
made conclusions about 
what direction Earth’s 


center spins. This may 
seem like an odd discov- 
ery to make so late until 


you take into effect the | 


fact that different layers 
of the Earth spin in differ- 
ent directions. But more 
on that later. 

First of all, what exactly 
is the Coriolis effect? The 


Coriolis effect results when | 


a mass in a rotating system 


experiences a force that | 


acts perpendicularly to the 
direction of motion. 

In a common example, 
the Earth is the rotat- 
ing system, and the at- 
mosphere is the mass in 
question. 
discussed the prevailing 
winds of the Earth back 
in some middle school 
science class (trade winds, 
westerlies, etc.). These 
winds are a result of the 
Coriolis effect and tend to 
dictate the movement and 
spin of major weather sys- 
tems. 

Hurricane systems 
from the lower Atlantic 
that drive upwards along 
the East Coast always 
turn 
Cyclones in 
ern hemisphere rotate in 
the opposite direction. Of 
course, there are a vari- 
ety of factors that affect 
the behavior of hurricane 

See CORIOLIS, pace B8 
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Apple captures global attention with new iPhone 


By SEAN YAMAKAWA 
For The News-Letter 


On Sept. 10, Apple hit 


the stage and unveiled 
the iPhone 5s and iPhone 
5c; Despite the countless 
leaked documents and 


photos of these phones, 
Apple still captured the 
world’s attention with their 
new introduction. 

The iPhone 5s is Ap- 
ple’s new flagship device, 


coming in silver, space 
gray, and gold. It contains 
Apple’s new 64-bit A7 
processor, which is the 


first of its kind. Though 
still at eight megapixels, 
the new iSight camera is 
updated with a 15 per- 
cent larger CMOS sensor, 
which improves image 
quality rather than in- 
creasing megapixel count. 
Apple also includes what 
it calls True Tone flash, 
which flashes both a cool 
white and warm amber 
light to capture images 
with better white balance 
and more accurate colors. 
The iPhone 5s now also 
contains a fingerprint read- 
| er within the home button, 
so users can unlock their 
phones with a touch of a 
finger. 
| Apple also released the 
iPhones 5c, releasing two 
devices simultaneously for 
the first time in the compa- 
ny’s history. The company 
called the 5c “beautifully, 
| unapologetically plastic,” 
and certainly, the device 
has a pleasantly colorful 
quality to it, unlike the 
previous models that only 
came in black and white. 
This time, dressed in red, 
blue, white, yellow and 
green, the phone is built 
from a single block of poly- 
carbonate. plastic, allow- 
ing for an attractive device 
with solid build-quality. 
A slew of colorful cases 
will also be released with 
the 5c, so users have the 
chance to further custom- 
ize their phones to their 
liking. 

Both phones contain 
the most LTE (4G) bands 
| of any cellular phone. This 
| will help Apple support 
| more carriers, particularly 
| in China, where Apple has 
| been struggling against its 
| competitors. 


JHU uses light to restart the heart 


By KELLY CARTY 
For The News-Letter 


Electrical. stimulation 
of the heart is a common 
phenomenon. If you are 
CPR/AED certified, you’ve 
practiced saving some- 
one’s life using a defibril- 
lator. If you know anyone 
with a hog problem, 
chances are they ,have a 
pacemaker or have talked 
to their doctor about get- 
ting one. Both defibrilla- 
tors and electrodes use 
direct electrical stimula- 
tion to correct cardiac ar- 
rhythmias. 

While this technol- 
ogy can be life saving, it 
shocks the heart with a 
great amount of force. This 
force is often non-specific, 
shocking the entire heart at 
once, and can cause pain or 
tissue damage. 

Five biomedical engi- 
neers from Johns Hopkins 
and Stony Brook Univer- 
sity are looking into an en- 
lightening technology that 
can mitigate these prob- 
lems: optogenetics. Al- 
ready successfully used in 
brain tissue, optogenetics 
takes advantage of light- 
sensitive proteins called 
opsins. 

risdick modified to 
express opsins will elicit 
bioelectric responses 1n 
the presence of optical il- 
lumination. Unlike direct 
electrical stimulation, 


ates through ray B. Sachs Professor of | 
aradaic charge transfer, biomedical Engineering, 


COURTESY OF PANTHERFILEUWM.EDU 
Optogenetics involves utilizing light to stimulate areas in the brain of a rat. 


optical illumination via 
opsins involves a trans- 
membrane current. The 
change in transduction 
mechanisms widens the 
range of safe pulse widths 
and amplitudes. ~ This 
means that stimulation 
via light can be more fine- 
ly tuned than stimulation 
by electricity, 
Furthermore, the over- 
all energy needed for the 
stimulated cell to reach an 
action potential is less for 
light-stimulation than elec- 
trical stimulation. Less en- 
ergy means less of a chance 
of tissue damage. 
The BME team at 
Hopkins, led by Nata- 
lia Trayanova, the Mur- 


has developed a cardiac 
electrophysiology and 
electromechanics model 
of heart optogenetics. By 
using biological data from 
Emilia Entcheva’s lab at 
Stony Brook, Trayanova’s 
lab is tweaking the preci- 
sion and accuracy of their 
model so it better approxi- 
mates various levels of 
structural hierarchy in 
the heart. They have de- 
veloped a framework that 
models the heart from mo- 
lecular interactions to the 
organ level. 

In their Aug. 28 pa- 
per published in Nature 
Communications, the Hop- 
kins and Stony Brook. re- 
searchers discussed a 
ferent optogenetic-base 
"Ser HEARTBEATS, pact B8 


So how does this phone 
compare to its competitors? 

The Android market 
is innovating at a simi- 
lar pace, with the Sam- 
sung Galaxy Note 3 and 
Sony Xperia Z1 expected 
to be released sometime 
within the fourth quar- 
ter. The Galaxy Note 3 
is Samsung’s next flag- 
ship device. Building 
upon its current device in 
the global spotlight, the 
Note 2, the Galaxy Note 
3 is faster, thinner, and 
lighter than its predeces- 
sor. Samsung updated 
the Note series with a 
gorgeous 5.7-inch Super 
AMOLED display, 3 GB 
of RAM, and a 13-mega- 


COURTESY OF ACADEMIC WLU.EDU 
Apple, for the first time in its history, unveiled two devices simultaneously: the iPhone 5s and iPhone 5c. 


pixel camera. The Touch- 
wiz interface now also 
includes software called 
Action Memos, Pen Win- 
dow, S Finder and Scrap- 
book to offer a better user 
experience. The back cov- 
er is made of synthetic 
faux leather to address 
the concerns of the cur- 
rent Galaxy series’ cheap 
plastic builds. 

Likewise, the Sony Xpe- 
ria Z1 is updated with a 
2.2 GHz quad core Snap- 
dragon 800 backed with 
Adreno 330 graphics, 2 GB 
of RAM, and 1080p Trilu- 
minos display. Triluminos 
technology, originally a 
dedicated technology for 
high end Bravia TV sets, 


offers more accurate colors 
and wider viewing angles. 
Sony attempts to differ- 
entiate its line of smart- 
phones by offering in- 
dustry-leading IP58 level 
waterproof certification, 
and a new 20.7-mega- 
pixel camera. Sony also 
includes a_ proprietary 
G-lens with its camera, 
evidence of its new “One 
Sony” plan, in which 
Sony promises to offer the 
best of Sony qualities in 
all of its products. 
Windows Phone has 
also recently taken a large 
turn of events, with Micro- 
soft buying out Nokia, the 
largest Windows Phone 
See IPHONE, PAGE B8 


APL investigates water on moon 


By JOSH SCARALIA 
For The News-Letter 


Despite evidence to 
the contrary from lunar 
rock samples gathered on 
an Apollo mission, the 
common belief among re- 
searchers is that the moon 
is dry. 

However, data from 
recent images of a cra- 
ter on the moon indicate 
a high level of hydroxyl 
molecules which point to 
the existence of magmatic 
water. 

First things first, what 
is magmatic water? Mag- 
matic water is exactly 
what you think it would 
be: water that comes from 
magma. But we’re Hop- 
kins students and _ that 
definition will not satisfy. 
Magmatic water is the 
water that exists in equi- 
librium with magma that 
is released to the atmo- 
sphere during a volcanic 
eruption. It may-also be 
released by hydrother- 
mal fluids during the late 
stages of solidification of a 
planet's crust. 

' This finding is of par- 
ticular interest because it 
gives important insight 
into the internal composi- 
tion of the moon. With this 


information in hand, a bet- 
ter understanding of where 
the moon came from may 
be within reach. 

The commonly accepted 
idea is that the moon origi- 
nated from a huge collision 
between two _ planetary 
bodies (one of which was 
a proto-earth) in the early 
formation of the solar sys- 
tem. As a result of this col- 
lision, pieces of proto-earth 
flew off and coalesced into 
a new body, which became 
the moon we all know and 
love. 

This theory implies that 
the moon and the Earth 
were of one original body. 
Analysis of moon rocks 
collected from an Apollo 
mission _show that the 
earth and the moon have 
the same isotopic signa- 
ture thus indicating that 
moon and the Earth have 
similar composition. Fur- 
thermore, a study released 
from Caltech in 2007 indi- 
cates that the -probability 
of the earth colliding with 
another planetary object of 
similar composition to be 
less than one percent. 

The eerily similar com- 
positions and _ isotopic 
makeup of our home plan- 
et and our satellite cannot 
be ignored. A new theory 


was proposed in 2012 in a 
paper called “Forming a 
moon with an earth-like 
composition via a giant 
impact” by R.M. Canup. 
This theory, much like the 
previous theory, involves 
the collision of two bod- 
ies. However, unlike the 
first theory, this theory 
proposes that the two 
bodies collided not once 
but twice. 

The magmatic water 
was found on a type of 
rock called “norite,” which 
forms when magma as- 
cends from within a planet 
and crystallizes before it 
gets to the surface. What 
is more exciting is that the 
existence of norite is not 
limited to the one crater, 
named Bullialdus in which 
it was originally located. In 
fact, this norite rock can be 
found in many other cra- 
ters on the moon. 

Researchers knew 
about the existence of wa- 
ter onthe moon before this 
discovery though. But the 
moon is not the only oth- 
er body our solar system 
that has water. A prime 
example of another body 
with water is Europa. Eu- 
ropa, the largest moon of 
Jupiter, has a thick shell 

See MOON WATER, Pace B8 
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Magmatic water, discovered on the moon, is comprised of an equilibrium between water and magma. 
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IPHONE, From B7 
hardware client. In its $7.2 
billion investment, Mi- 
crosoft hopes to become 
a dominating force in the 
mobile industry. 

However, Apple has 
other items up its sleeves 
to remain a formidable op- 
ponent. Apple will unleash 
its completely redesigned 
platform, iOS 7, on Sept. 18. 
iOS7 features a new flat de- 
sign with updated themes, 
ringtones and fonts, as well 
as a control center for easy 
access to frequently used 
settings such as_ bright- 
ness and music controls. 
The camera software will 
also be updated with In- 
stagram-like filters and a 
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One of the major changes in the iPhone SC is its colorful plastic body, a factor that greatly reduces its price. 


burst-shot mode. iTunes 
Radio will also be sup- 
ported to challenge Spo- 
tify’s dominance in music 
streaming. 

The iPhone 5c and iOS7 
certainly is one of the big- 
gest revolutions since the 
original iPhone. Will Apple 
succeed with its new mar- 
keting strategy? Technol- 
ogy can bring us some in- 
teresting twist and turns, 
so let’s wait and see. 

Many students on cam- 
pus were very optimis- 
tic about the new prod- 
uct. Students were asked 
about the prospects of 
iPhone 5s and iPhone 5c 
as a popular phone for 
college students. 


“Tl think the aesthetic 
elements of the iphone 
5s are going to be its ma- 
jor selling point. With the 
better camera, the sleek 
colors, and the addition of 
the new operating system, 
iphone 5s will definitely 
appeal to those who appre- 
ciate the the more artistic 
values in Apple products,” 
Aravind Krishnan, a ju- 
nior at Hopkins, said. “I 
don’t see a huge change in 
functionality, there are ele- 
ments like the fingerprint 
scanner that seem cool as a 
gadget, but ultimately not 
anything groundbreaking. 
Regardless, the iphone still 
provides a very modern 
package for users.” 


Similarly, George Al- 
varez, a senior at Hopkins 
and previous 
representative for Apple, 
showed great enthusiasm 
about the release of the 
iphone 5c. 


“Ever since Steve Jobs 


introduced the iPhone, 
Apple has been trying to 
make their product lines 
completely different and 
better than the last,” Al- 
varez said. “I’m really 
happy Apple has decided 
to introduce two phones 
to their lineup. The iPhone 
5c has all the great fea- 
tures of the soon-to-be- 


extinct iPhone 5, but takes | 


it to a more fun level. | 


think that even though | 


the colors may seem a 


little childish, it lets Ap- | 
ple to explore custom- | 
izable options for users | 


that are already available 


for iPod nano and iPod | 


touch users. Introducing 
the plastic design is great 


for other countries where 


many people can’t afford 


the current phones, so the | 


price drop and color com- 
bination seem to show a 
change in target audience. 


Not for the professional | 
users, but for the teenage | 
and lower or middle class | 
in the United States, but I | 


hope to see an expansion 
on the usage of iPhones 
internationally with this 
change.” 

On the other hand, Ar- 
jun Tambe, a freshman at 
Hopkins, expressed that 
he was not excited about 
iOS7. 

“T don’t want to spend 
time to learn how to learn 
use a new iOS,” 
said. 


Magmatic water may contain moon origin clues 


MOON WATER, From B7 
of ice believed to be many 
kilometers deep. In addi- 
tion to this, the constant 
tugging and forces be- 
tween Europa, Jupiter and 
the other moons of Jupiter 
are believed to create a tre- 
mendous amount of heat 
within Europa. This leads 
to the possible existence of 
vast oceans under-Europa’s 
icy surface. 

In addition to Europa, 
researchers know of the 
existence of water on an- 
other moon in the solar 
system; Enceladus. Ence- 
ladus is a moon of Sat- 
urn and, much like Eu- 
ropa, has a sheet of ice, 
albeit much thinner, under 
which there is a huge body 
of water. One of the more 
beautiful aspects of Encel- 
adus are the geysers made 


of ice. These geysers are 
the result of internal en- 
ergy that is applied to the 
thin ice layer. 

Water also exists on 
other planets in our so- 
lar system. For example, 
researchers know it to be 
present in the polar regions 
of Mercury which are per- 
manently in shadow. This 
is particularly interesting 
because Mercury is in fact 
the closest planet to the 
Sun. Water also exists as 
ice on Uranus, Neptune, 
and our now estranged 
planetary brother Pluto. 

All of this being said, 
the implications of mag- 
matic water on the moon 
cannot be overlooked as it 
gives a deeper understand- 
ing into its origins and 
implications for life else- 
where in our universe. 


COURTESY OF ASTRONOMY.NMSU.EDU 
The moon probably originated with a collision between celestial bodies. 


Field of optogenetics could revolutionize AEDs 


HEARTBEATS, From B7 
experiments — performed 
with their heart model. 
Based on these tests, the re- 
searchers have shown that 
donor cells are more effi- 
cient providers of illumina- 
tion than viral transfection 


@PAED 


and that opsin-expressing 
cells show increased excit- 
ability in Purkinje fibers 
as compared to ventricular 
cells. 

Furthermore, a low den- 
sity and high patchiness of 
opsin-rich cells was shown 


COURTESY OF WWWWTAMUEDU 
pd eessic AED, which uses electric shocks to bring the heart back i into normal rhythm, ‘may become obsolete. 
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Automated 
External 
Defibrillator | 


to be associated with a low- 
er energy needed for action 
potential stimulation. This 
means that light can more 
efficiently stimulate the 
heart when the opsin-rich 
cells are sprinkled through- 
out the tissue. The research- 


ers think this is because 
patchiness maximizes the 
interface between electrical 
sources (i.e. donor cells) and 
sinks (myocytes at rest). 
This again supports the 
idea that donor cells should 
be used, as they lend them- 
selves to patchiness bet- 
ter than viral transfection 
methods. 

While the Hopkins and 
Stony Brook researchers 
understand that there are 
limits to their findings, as 
they cannot replace in vi- 
tro or in vivo studies, they 
have great hope for the 
possibilities of their heart 
model. It can help other re- 
searchers further probe the 
potential of optogenetics to 
replace current electrical 
stimulation models. 

In fact, this newly devel- 
oped model may be better 
than other research systems 
because it allows for test- 


“ing and understanding at 


various levels of structural 


hierarchy. This model may 


become a catalyst for a field 


of cardiac optogenetics. The | 


market is ripe for new dis- 


coveries, as heart disorders | 


and diseases are comfort- 


ably staking their eo 


in the A eal 


Fy 
I 


campus | 


Tambe | 
| and flip-flopping of the 
| geomagnetic field. 
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The Coriolis effect is responsible for the opposing rotation of cyclones. 


Dubunking myths 
about Coriolis effect 


CORIOLIS, rrom B7 
systems, but a combination 
of the major winds and the 
Coriolis effect are not small 
contributors. 

Now that we've prop- 
erly examined the Coriolis 


| effect on the Earth’s atmo- 


sphere, let’s take a look at 
the Earth’s core. As was 
mentioned earlier, in re- 
cent news, scientists at the 
University of Leeds in the 
UK have come to a conclu- 
sion about the rotational 
behavior of both Earth’s 


| inner and outer core. These 


findings were published in 
Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences, not 
only because they solved a 
several-century old riddle, 
but because they have ma- 
jor implications for the fu- 
ture study of Earth’s core 


Scientists at the Uni- 
| versity of Leeds have been 
compiling data from seis- 
mometers measuring earth- 
quakes for many years. It is 
from this data, that they dis- 
covered that the inner core, 
which is roughly the size 
of the moon and composed 
of solid iron, exhibits what 
researchers call, “superro- 
tation,’ in an eastward di- 
rection. The prefix “super” 
simply refers to the fact that 
it rotates at a speed greater 
than that of the Earth. 

In contrast, the outer 
core, which is composed 
of molten iron, drifts in a 
vaguely westward direc- 
tion. Scientists have finally 
linked the seemingly coun- 
terintuitive and conflict- 
ing spins of Earth’s layers 
through an examination 
of forces from the geomag- 
netic field. Does the Coriolis 
effect play a part as well? 

In 1692, Edmund Halley, 
the prominent namesake 
of our favorite orbiting 
comet, pointed out a west- 


P yaics. [Mudd all Roo 


ward drift exhibited by the 
Earth’s geomagnetic field. 
A little over 300 years later, 
scientists have finally been 
able to link this behavior to 
the rotational dynamics of 
Earth’s core. 

The geomagnetic field is 
created by the summation 
of induced magnetic fields. 
The movement of molten 
iron in Earth’s outer core 
creates electric currents, 
which, in turn, creates 
magnetic fields. The com- 
bined effects of tempera- 
ture differentials, pressure 
gradients and — wait for 
it — the Coriolis effect all 
contribute to the move- 
ment and perpetuation of 
the geomagnetic field. 

Even more interesting, 
changing geomagnetic field 
in turn induces electrical 
currents, which affect the 
fluid dynamics in the outer 
core. Researchers at the 
University of Leeds discov- 
ered that the geomagnetic 
field creates a force that 
pushes eastward on the in- 
ner core but also westward 
on the outer.core. These.op- 
posite forces are a eater of 

equal and opposite action. 
As you can see, the system 
is self-perpetuating. 

So, if the Coriolis effect 
can play a part in the rota- 
tions of the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere and inner and outer 
cores, why doesn’t it affect 
water drainage? 

The answer is actually 
rather simple. The Earth 
only rotates once in every 
24 hour period. When put in 
this light, the rotation effects 
are actually very small and 
easily overcome by other 
forces that may be present. 
A tilted basin or a crooked 
faucet may be enough to cre- 
ate a tendency for water to 
spiral in a particular direc- 
tion. As with all things, the 
effects of the Coriolis effect 
is simply relative. 
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Researchers found that each second is perceived differently between species using a metho 


By MIKE YAMAKAWA 


science & Technology Editor 
LIFE IN SLOW MOTION 


Have you ever won- 
dered if the idea of time 
is universally constant? | 
mean, is your second the 
same as my second? Yes, 
the hand on some watches 
may move faster than oth- 
ers, but does the percep- 
tion of time vary amongst 
us? You may wonder if 
baseball athletes find the 
ball to be moving much 
slower than the average, 
mediocre player. It’s one 
of philosophy’s intriguing 
questions, and one that 
you may think is impos- 
sible to find out. 

A team of researchers, 
hailing from various uni- 
versities in Ireland and 
Scotland, found a way to 
finally find the elusive an- 
swer. Yes, people can have 


different perceptions of 


time. Yes, bugs, who live 


shorter life spans, can pro- 
cess lot more information 
than we can in a second. 
Dogs, who seem to inno- 
cently be watching the af- 
ternoon soap opera on the 
couch, are actually watch- 
ing each static frame of the 
show at a time, when we 
can watch it in one fluid, 
comfortable session. 

So how were they able 
to find this out? They used 
a technique called critical 
flicker fusion frequency, 
where they shine pulses of 
light at increasing frequen- 
cies until the pulses look 
like a constant ray of light. 
They performed this tech- 
nique with different ani- 
mals, ranging from insects 
to mammals, and found 
that species who look ap- 
parently agile can _per- 
ceive the pulses of light at 
a very high frequency. It’s 
no wonder that fruit flies 
can evade our rolled up 
newspaper so well. They 
basically see everything in 


COURTESY OF ECAMPUS.BOISESTATE.EDU 


slow motion! 

The results may not be 
as trivial as they initially 
seem. This research opens 
up a very new dimension 
for studying nature. We’ve 
discovered a myriad of 
things about the various 
niches that animals have 
comfortably resided in. 
With the knowledge that 
animals can perceive time 
at different speeds, we 
can begin to understand a 
completely different world 
that other animals can 
apparently, uniquely per- 
ceive. 


YOU’RE SO SENSITIVE 


It’s truly amazing how 
our senses are so incred- 
ibly powerful. The eye 
can detect light intensities 
within a extremely broad 
range — many of us can 
detect a very dim speck 
of light in a pitch dark 
environment. Our noses 
can tell the difference be- 


d known as critical flicker fusion frequency. 


tween the smell of a ham 
and cheese sandwich and 
a turkey sub. 

Our tactile senses are 
fascinatingly sensitive, too. 
Our parents can predict 
if we have a fever just by 
placing their hands on our 
forehead, and you prob- 
ably would flinch if a tiny 
ant managed to bite you. 
If you close your eyes and 
reach for your notebook, 
you can tell if is open or 
not. Try it out! You can feel 
and tell apart the rough- 
ness of the white paper in 
your notebook from the 
smooth plastic cover that 
contains it. 

For the first time, re- 
searchers from Sweden 
were able to provide a 
physical description of the 
smallest “wrinkle” that 
we can detect with our 
fingertips. The smallest 
wrinkle had an amplitude, 
or height, of 13 nanome- 
ters! That’s a billion times 
smaller than your meter 


NuSTAR program finds data in black holes 


By MARK STUCZYNSKI 
For The News-Letter 


The celestial bodies of light but nonetheless would deem our planet 
found on the beaches inform astrophysicists to be incapable of sup- 
of southern California about the nature of the porting human life. These 
have only a secondary cosmos. findings allow for a great- 
priority for research- David Alexander, a_ er understanding of the 
ers at Caltech’s NuSTAR researcher at Durham — formation of galaxies and 
program. The Nuclear University in the United the physical universe by 
Spectroscopic Telescope Kingdom, posits that un- comparing the new data 


Array, or NuSTAR, is an 
X-ray telescope designed 
to focus X-rays from the 
universe to survey for 
black holes. Black holes 
are physical objects with 
an incredible amount of 
mass found throughout 
space, typically at the core 
of galaxies. While black 
holes are a known phe- 
nomenon throughout the 
universe, there remain 
many questions about 
the physical nature of the 
dense objects and their re- 
lationship to the universe. 

NuSTAR seeks to an- 
swer some of these ques- 
tions by using mirrors to 
focus X-ray light into us- 
able data. In the cosmos, 
a wide dispersion of light 
wavelengths can be used 
to determine the loca- 
tion, characteristics, and 
features of both physical 
objects and cosmic events 
that have occurred over 
the universe’s life span. 
Two such wavelengths of 


note are X-rays and micro- 
waves, which lie outside 
of the visible spectrum 


like the cosmic microwave 
background radiation — 
leftover thermal radiation 
from the Big Bang — pres- 
ent in the universe, which 
is relatively diffuse, the 
cosmic X-ray background 
results from distant, fo- 
cused points. In a paper 
published on August 
20th, Alexander found 
ten separate, high energy 
points that seem to indi- 
cate that the X-ray back- 
ground stems from active 
galactic nuclei. Active ga- 
lactic nuclei are locations 
of supermassive black 
hole formation and activ- 
ity at the center of active 
galaxies. 

Unlike our galaxy, 
which is “inactive,” ac- 
tive galaxies, such as the 
ones containing black 
holes found by Alexan- 
der’s team at NuSTAR, are 
sites of intense cosmologi- 
cal effects and galaxies in 
the throes of formation. 
Were our own Milky Way 
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galaxy in a similar state, 
the intense radiation and 
scale of physical changes 


from NuSTAR to previous 
knowledge. 
By fitting the data from 


NuSTAR’s X-ray spectrum | 


over a wide range of ener- 
gy spectra, Alexander has 


discovered and confirmed | 


the presence of ten super- 
massive black holes acting 
as active galactic nuclei 
by making a one hundred 
fold increase in sensitiv- 
ity over previous obser- 
vations, and that despite 
the distant X-ray sources 
being far more luminous 
and massive, there seems 
to be indication that the 
supermassive black holes 
that comprise distant ac- 
tive galactic nuclei should 
follow the same rules of 
nearby active galactic 
nuclei, and that with fur- 
ther samplings using Nu- 
STAR, it will be possible 
to map the development 
of active galactic nuclei, 
and garner more in-depth 
information about how 
the universe came to be. 


If your finger was the size 
of earth, it would be like 
being able to feel the pres- 
ence of a car, just by rub- 
bing the planet. 

To these researchers, 
and maybe to some read- 
ers, this is a ground break- 
ing discovery in the field 
tactile It’s 
analogous to understand- 


of research. 
ing how we see color, for 
instance. 

Our fingers can differ- 
entiate the roughness of 
extremely tiny wrinkles, 
by detecting the vibration 
that it causes due to fric- 
tion. 
a trivial fact that we can 
learn about. This can lead 
to new smartphone screen 
designs, robotic — tactile 
senses, and new virtual ex- 
periences. 

Without compromising 
the texture and quality of 
phone screens, one can 
add very small vibrations 
to change how the screen 
feels. Instead of having a 
plastic feel, screens could 
induce vibrations so_ it 
feels like wood when you 
are looking at a picture 
of a tree, for example. Or 
you can change the com- 
ponents of shampoo to 
make’ your hair feel con- 
siderably different! Maybe 
Braille can be improved 
and be much more acces- 
sible for blind people! The 
possibilities may really be 
endless. 


[his is not merely 


DON’T WASTE WASTE 


Oxygen is obviously a 
very important element 
for us. We need it to create 
energy. Eventually, oxygen 
allows for the transport of 
electrons to occur in our 
mitochondria, the power 
plant in our cells, to create 


ocean with no access to 
oxygen. They have instead 
evolved to utilize other ox- 
ides, like hydrogen sulfide, 
to convert their food to en- 
ergy. They are called exo- 
electrogenic microbes. 

We have been using 
bacteria to perform all 
kinds of things, like cre- 
ating biofuels, or help- 
ing our digestive system. 
Recently, Stanford engi- 
neers have been doing 
research on how to use 
the ability of exoelectro- 
genic microbes to our ad- 
vantage. And they found 
the ultimate, alternative 
source of energy: sewage. 
Instead of depleting our 
natural resources to pro- 
duce fuels, why not use 
the waste that we produce 
to do work? 

The microbes seem to 
be able to extend biologi- 
cal “wires” from their bod- 
ies to expel electrons they 
build up upon digesting 
organic materials, or waste. 
We can use the electrons 
to create a current, and 
therefore electricity. The 
researchers estimated that 
about 30% of the wasted 
energy in waste can be ex- 
tracted from these bacteria. 

While this may be an 
alternative form of fuel 
one day, a major concern 
of a device with these 
bacteria is the cost. They 
used silver plates as the 
cathode, the positive end 
of a battery. While releas- 
ing the electrons are not 
a problem, they must find 
a cheap material that will 
have enough potential 
to attract the electrons to 
create a current. As many 
other alternative energies, 
costs always seems to be 
a theme that is holding us 
back from clean energy! 


COURTESY OF MY.UMBC.EDU 
The iOS7 was released by Apple around 12 p.m. on Sept. 18, exciting a range of students across campus. 


A mass of students use Wifi to get i0S7 


By SEAN YAMAKAWA 


For The News-Letter 


If you own a Twitter, 
you certainly know what 
day it is today. It’s #iOS7 
day, of course. After weeks 
of anticipation, Apple has 
finally released iOS 7 to the 
masses. What is new in iOS 
7, and what does it mean 
for you? 

For the most part, iOS7 
is an aesthetic makeover. 
Apple already has very 
functional core apps on 
iOS. Instead of changing 
what isn’t broken, the com- 
pany visually refined the 
entire user experience. For 
years, many critics have 
complained that iOS has 
become stale- and_ right- 
fully so, since the only 
major visual change since 
iOS 1 (released in 2007) 
has been the addition of a 
background picture on the 
home screen. 

Now, with its most re- 
cent update, Apple dra- 
matically streamlined the 
entire interface, replac- 
ing the gray theme with 
white, and changing the 
font to a more contempo- 
rary Helvetica Neue Ultra 
Light. The use of bright, 
primary colors contrasted 
against the white back- 
ground makes text and 
icons appear sharp, and 
also creates cleaner, sim- 
pler look. The bright dy- 


namic backgrounds — if 
you look closely, the bub- 
bles move around — and 
the rounded number pad 
lead to a more attractive, 
fun appearance. 

Simply swiping up 
from the bottom of the 
screen brings the control 
center to the interface. 
This may be Apple’s* re- 
sponse to recent Android 
toggles in notification 
menus. With the control 
center, users can quickly 
access convenient settings, 
such as the adjustment of 
screen brightness and the 
toggle of Bluetooth and 
Wi-Fi. Though a little late 
to the game, the control 
center is nonetheless use- 
ful and an appreciated 
addition. The notification 
center has likewise been 
updated. Now, users are 
able to see their events in 
chronological order under 
the “today” panel, which 
shows the day’s calendar. 
This is, for many people, 
a much more intuitive ap- 
proach to notifications. 

The stock camera app 
also underwent a major 
overhaul in both appear- 
ance and _ functionality. 
Now, it is much easier to 
toggle between picture, 
movie, and panorama 
mode. Users can also ac- 
tively filter photos while 
taking them, 


seem to be very eager to 
use iOS7. When its release 
was announced, a mass of 
students were found up- 
dating their software dur- 
ing their breaks and class. 
Vaisak Nair, a senior at 
Hopkins, was one of them, 
quickly downloading the 
software upon hearing of 
its release. 

“I personally think the 
new iOS7 is a visually 
stunning product. It was 
about time for Apple to 
redesign their interface, 
and they’ve successfully 
come out with a product 
that emphasizes colors, 
organization, and simplic- 
ity. Unfortunately, I didn’t 
see much improvement 
in the functional value of 
the new operating system 
compared to the former, 
which is a little disap- 
pointing. But I think their 
additions, like the Control 
Center and Itunes Radio, 
are a step in the right di- 
rection,” Nair said. 

iOS7 was released on 
September 18. iPhone us- 
ers can either sync their 
phone with iTunes to up- 
‘date, or simply download 
the software over a stable 
Wi-Fi connection. And of . 
course, what is an iOS re- 
lease without a new Infin- 
ity Blade game? Infinity 
Blade III is also now avail- 
able on the App Store. Get 
them while they’re hot! 


The detection of X-rays from space with the NuSTAR telescope allowed scientists to find black holes. Students at Hopkins 
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The Hopkins running game accumulated 201 of the team’s 485 total yards. | 


COURTESY OF BRETT BRODSKY 


Delense carries Jays 
lo conierence victory 


By PAT TRACZYKIE- 
WICZ 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins Blue Jays 
football team kicked off 
their Centennial Confer- 
ence season this past Sat- 
urday against the Susque- 
hanna Crusaders. While 
the Blue Jays explosive 
offense is no secret, the 
story of this game was the 
defense, holding the Cru- 
saders to only 122 offensive 
yards and totaling nine 
sacks on the day. 

The game was scoreless 
for the first seven minutes. 
However, after getting the 
ball on their own 18-yard 
line, the Jays marched 82 
yards in four plays and just 
50 seconds to get their first 
score of the game. After 
running their typical fast- 
paced offense of quick hit- 
ting screens and read op- 
tions, senior quarterback 
Robbie Matey threaded the 
needle deep, hitting sopho- 
more running back Bran- 
don Cherry for a 36-yard 
touchdown, giving Hop- 
kins the lead 7-0. 

Even early in the game, 
it looked as if Hopkins was 
going to dominate. Follow- 
ing the score, the defense 
recorded a quick stop and 
got the ball back. However, 
the Blue Jays fumbled the 
ball in Susquehanna ter- 
ritory on a bad handoff 
exchange. The Crusaders 
proceeded to drive the ball 
62 yards, aided by a Blue 
Jay penalty, to knot the 
score up at seven. Susque- 
hanna sophomore quarter- 
back Taylor Kolmer con- 
nected with wide receiver 
Devon Pascoe for 31 yards 
down the middle of the 
field, putting them in first 
and goal territory. Kolmer 
took the ball up the middle 
to tie the game. 

The next drive for Hop- 
kins produced the same 
result, on almost the same 
exact play. After a good 
return for the Jays, the of- 
fense fumbled again on 
a botched exchange and 
Susquehanna recovered. 
Luckily for the Blue Jays, 
the defense stepped up 
and did not allow the mis- 
take to hurt them. 

_Midway through the 
second quarter, the Blue 
Jays kept a drive alive on 
3rd and 19 from their own 
39-yard line when Matey 
found sophomore receiver 
Ryan Finkel for a 36-yard 
gain. Matey capped off the 
79-yard drive scampering 
into the end zone from six 
yards out to give Hopkins 
a 14-7 lead that they would 
not lose. . 
The Hopkins defense 
stepped up even more in 
the second half, allowing 
only 52 yards on Susque- 
hanna’s eight second half 
drives, including only 32 
rushing yards on 41 at- 
tempts. The nirie recorded 


» sacks were the most since 


2008, when Hopkins tallied 
the same amount against 
Ursinus in a 14-0 victory. 


Senior Andy Leychur had a 
es career high 2.5 sacks, while 


junior Matthew Connery 
added a pair for himself 
along with a career high 10 
tackles. 

For his efforts, Connery 
was named the Centen- 
nial Conference Defensive 
Player of the Week, the 
first time the junior has re- 
ceived the honor. 

The complete defensive 
effort never allowed Cru- 
sader quarterback Kolmer 
to get comfortable in the 
pocket or outside of it. In 
addition to the stifling de- 
fensive gameplan, Matey 


and the Blue Jay offense | 


provided the necessary 
support for a well-round- 
ed game by the entire 
team. 

Early in the 4th quar- 
ter Matey and the offense 
drove down the field in 
10 plays, netting 67-yards. 


Matey took the ball in | 


from 13 yards out to put 
the game out of reach, ex- 
panding the lead to 21-7. 
The defense again stepped 


up giving the ball back to | 
Hopkins midway through | 


the 4th quarter. After 


burning almost six min- | 


utes off of the clock, fresh- 


man kicker Nick Campbell | 


hit a field goal putting the 
game away at 24-7 with 
only three minutes re- 
maining. 

The Blue Jays offense to- 
taled 485 yards on the day, 
while only allowing 122 to 
Susquehanna. Senior run- 
ning back JD Abbott ran 
for a career high 125 yards 
on 20 carries and Cherry 
added 76 of his own on just 
seven attempts. Matey was 
20-of-29 passing on the day 
for 242 yards. 

Standing at 2-0, 1-0 
Centennial, the Blue Jays 
are currently ranked 16th 
nationally according to 
d3football.com, the high- 
est ranking of any Cen- 
tennial Conference squad 
and the only Centennial 
team ranked in the Top 
Dos 

Hopkins will travel to 
Moravian next weekend to 
play at 2 p.m. 


SPORTS 


Women’s Soccer continues to roll 


By KYLE GILLEN 
For The Vews-Letter 


The no. 2 ranked Hop- 
kins Woman Soccer team 
improved to 7-0 on the sea- 
son, as they cruised passed 
Washington College on 
their way to a 4-0 win, 
notching their first Cen- 
tennial Conference victory 
of the year. Three separate 
players scored for the Blue 
Jays, while Washington 
contributed an own goal to 
complete the dominating 
performance by the Lady 
Jays. 

Senior midfielder and 
forward Christina Convey 
scored first at the 15 min- 
ute mark by rebounding 
a deflected pass through 
the box. It was the third 
goal of the season for the 
| senior who is tied for sec- 

ond all-time in assists at 15 
| and tied for 20th all-time in 
points with 47. 

“T actually didn't know 

I was that high up; the last 

time I looked I was some- 

where around ninth or 

tenth during last season,” 
| Convey said. “I've never 
been the goal scorer but I 
like to make things hap- 
pen, and it's good to see 
that it's paying off.” 

Standout junior forward 
Hannah Kronick contrib- 
uted the next goal at the 45 
minute mark, giving Hop- 
kins a 2-0 to conclude an 
exciting first half. Kronick 
| has now notched a goal 
| in three straight games as 
she has been on fire dur- 
ing her recent offensive 
hot streak. It was Kronick’s 
seventh goal of the season 
and earned her the honor 
of Centennial Conference 
Player of The Week for a 
second consecutive time. 

Scoring was capped 
off in the second half by a 
Washington College goal 
at the 61st minute and a 
goal by freshman midfield- 
er Vania Ludman. Ludman 
collected her first career 
goal with a big shot after a 
| cross from freshman mid- 


Women’s Soccer 
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vs. Stevenson, W 3-2 (OT) 


fielder Meg Van De Loo. 

“Scoring my first career 
goal was definitely excit- 
ing,” Ludman said. “It's al- 
Ways a great feeling know- 
ing you're contributing to 
the success of your team.” 

When asked about the 
team's impressive rank, 
she responded positively, 
citing the team's hard work 
and dedication. 

“In order to keep our 
rank, I think our team will 
have to keep working hard 
and focus on playing one 
game at a time because our 
season has just begun,” 
Ludman said. The Blue 
Jays next game will be a 
non-conference match on 
the road at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. 

A bigger story with the 
team was Junior Hannah 
Kronick’s eighth selection 
as the Centennial Confer- 
ence Player of the Week. 
Kronick finished the week 
with three goals combined 
verses Stevenson and 
Washington College. 

“We have a lot of tal- 
ent this year, bringing 
in a very large freshman 
class while also returning 
many experienced play- 
ers,” Kronick said. “It has 
been important for us to 
realize that we do have all 
of this talent and we have 
to be confident in our 
abilities to not only com- 
pete with the best teams 
in the nation, but also to 
beat them.” 

Hailing from West- 
field, NJ, the junior super- 
star has become one of the 
best players in Hopkins 
history, as she is tied for 
first all-time with assists 
at 19, tied for second all- 
time in points at 105 and 
is third all-time in goals 
with 43. This is Kronick’s 
second straight week 
earning the selection. She 
is off to a great start, con- 
tinuing to build off of her 
success from the past two 
seasons. 

As a freshman, Kronick 
was named Second Team 
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Led by the inspiring play of Kronick, the Lady Jays moved to 7-0 on the year, preserving their perfect season. 
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NSCAA All-Region, First 
Team ECAC All-South and 
First Team All-Centenni- 
al Conference. She set a 
school record for repeated 
games with a point, pro- 
ducing at least one point 
in the first 16 games of her 
career at Hopkins. Kronick 
also set school records for 
consecutive games with a 
goal. 

During her sophomore 
campaign, Kronick was 
a D3soccer.com Third 
Team All-America and a 
NSCAA First Team All- 
Mid-Atlantic Region. Ad- 
ditionally, Kronick was 
Centennial Conference 
Player of the Year and set 
a Hopkins single-season 
record with 24 goals and 
57 points, while setting a 
program record with 5 ca- 
reer and single-season hat 
tricks. 

“Hannah is definitely 
a role model not only on 
the field but off it as well,” 
Ludman said. “Her hard 
work makes me want to 
improve every day.” 

Not only the young 
stars look up to Hannah. 
Convey also commented 
on Kronick's passion and 
leadership. 

“There isn't much to 
say about Hannah other 
than she always works 
hard and does everything 
she can to get a win for 
the team,” Convey said. 
“She always has her eyes 
on the goal and it's good 
to see her get recognition 
for it." 

As Kronick continues 
her success, the Lady Jays 
will look to remain domi- 
nant on the field. “The key 
to our success for the rest 
of the season is to keep 
our foot on the pedal and 
to make sure we don't 
get complacent,” Kronick 
said. 

With the continuation of 
an undefeated season, there 


is no doubt that Hopkins‘is * 


a definite contender for a 
national championship this 
year. 


Volleyball 
CTUISes to 


straight 
sel victory 


VOLLEYBALL, rrom B12 

Hopkins defeated the 
Shorewomen 3-0, with 
junior Meagan Donohoe 
leading the way for the 
Lady Jays. Donohoe led 
a group of nine players 
with her 18 kills, while 
seven other Jays recorded 
an assist in the match. The 
first set proved to be the 
challenge for Hopkins. 
Late in the set, Hopkins 
was holding on for dear 
life with a one point lead, 
23-22. Kim Brinson came 
through in the clutch 
though, notching the last 
two points of the set with 
two kills. 

The drama _ subsided 
from the rest of the match 
though, as Hopkins’ leads 
grew from set to set. In 
the second set, Hopkins 

jumped out to a 22-15 lead, 
eventually winning 25-20 
thanks to the steady and 
consistent play from Dono- 
hoe. 

In set two, Donohoe 
tallied half of her kills for 
the night with nine. In the 
third and final set, Hop- 
kins jumped into cruise 
control and eased their 
way to a 25-18 victory. 

Following the match, 
sophomore Carolyn Zin of- 
fered her thoughts on the 
team’s performance. “We 
have been working on our 
mental toughness along 
with the physical part of 
our game as we continue 
to become more consistent 
and strive to achieve our 
goals”, Zin said. “It’s all 

‘about the process and ev-' 
ery game will help us to 
learn and grow as a team.” 

Fellow sophomore Gabi 
Rothman followed up on 
Zin’s comments. “The man- 
tra of this season has been 
to stay composed and at 
an elevated neutral energy 
state for the entire match,” 
Rotham said. “We fluctu- 
ated a lot in our energy this 
match so we know what 
we need to work on and we 
are excited to see what is to 
come this season.” 

The season for the Lady 
Jays has offered them the 

chance to experience a 
new coach as well as facing 
some of the nation’s best 
squads. When asked to re- 
flect on the season thus far, 
Donohoe seemed confident 
the team is heading in the 
right direction. “We're re- 
ally focused on being pro- 
cess oriented and using 
every match and practice 
as a learning experience,” 
Donohoe said. “We've 
grown a lot this season, both 
mentally and physically, but 
we still have a long way to 
go. We're getting there, and 
we know that there will 
be ups and down along 
the way, but we all under- 
stand that that's part of the 
growth process. Overall, 
we've made great strides as 
a program this season and 
were looking forward to 
improving our skills, get- 
ting stronger and becoming 
more mentally tough.” 

She also offered some 
very positive thoughts 
about the help new coach 
Tim Cole has offered to 
the team. “Coach Cole has 

spent a lot of time train- 
ing us mentally, so we can 
stay calm in pressure situa- 
tions,” Donohoe said. “Our 
overall approach to the 
game is changing and we're 
learning things about our- 
selves as players that we've 
never explored before.” 
Hopkins returns to the 
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MEAGAN DONOHOE — VOLLEYBALL 


By SYDNEY TENG 
For The News-Letter 


Powerhouse junior out- 
side hitter Meagan Dono- 
hoe paved the way for the 
Blue Jays’ win over No. 
21 Salisbury last Tuesday, 
marking the first time 
Hopkins has defeated a 
nationally-ranked team 
in 12 years. She delivered 
25 kills that match, thus 
earning her the title of 
Centennial Conference 
Player of the Week. The 
offensive threat has al- 
ready surpassed the triple 
digit mark in kills, as she 
leads the team with 112 
kills this season. Similar- 
ly, the junior from Olney, 
MD leads the conference 
in another benchmark, 
averaging 4.87 kills per 
set. 

The News-Letter caught 
up with the Maryland na- 
tive to discuss the historic 
win and the new secret be- 
hind their successes. 


The News-Letter: From 
reading the game report, it 
seems like your most recent 
game against Salisbury was 
a marathon win. How do 
you stay focused as a team 
for five sets of high inten- 
sity volleyball? 

Megan, Donohoe: The 
match against Salisbury 
was the first time this sea- 
son we went to five sets, 
but we've spent time in 
practice competing in tie 
breaker (fifth) sets to 15. A 
big goal of ours is to play 
every point with the same 
intensity, regardless of the 
score or what set we are in, 
and I think remembering 
that goal really helped us 
stay focused during a long 


match. 


N-L: The average mar- 
gin of victory during the 
Salisbury game was only 
3.4 points. Could you sense 
that pressure during the 
match? How did you deal 
with it? : 

MD: We've spent a lot of 
time this season working 
on our mental toughness. 
A big focus of ours is stay- 


10 teams at your first tour- 
nament. What do you think 
is the difference between 
the Hopkins program and 
those programs? 

MD: Our first tourna- 
ment this year, we played 
three top-ten teams, and, 
even though we lost, we 
could hang with them and 
we knew that we deserved 
to be there. We've improved 
a lot since then, and we are 
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or two at the end of one of 
the sets, Tim (our coach) 
called a time out and said 
“this is exactly where we 
want to be,” and we all 
agreed. We knew we would 
succeed at overcoming the 
pressure of a close score 
and be able to stay calmina 
way that teams who haven't 
had any mental training 
can not. 


' N-L: Earlier this season, 
you played a number of top- 


through a lot of changes 
culturally, but we are grow- 
ing and improving every 
day. We know it’s going to 
take a while, but we are all 
confident that we are going 
to get there. 


N-L: Describe last year’s 
injury and what it means 
for you coming back as an 
upperclassman. — 

MD: Being injured last 
season was definitely dis- 
appointing, but I had such 


an amazing support system 
in my teammates, and I’m 
just really happy to be back 
on the court with them. 
Injury prevention and just 
200d health in general are a 
big focus of ours this year, 
so we're looking forward 
to having a healthy, injury- 
free season. - 


N-L: Although every 
girl has her own special 
contribution to the team, 
it is clear that one of your 
roles is to score points for 
the squad. Does that trans- 
late into a lot of pressure? 
How do you deal with it, 
especially in big games 
where your teammates 
are looking to you for that 
point to clinch a victory? 

MD: As I said earlier, we 
have been working a lot on 
not letting pressure situa- 
tions effect the way that we 
play, and personally it has 
tremendously helped me 
grow as a player. I've be- 
come a mentally stronger 
and more confident on the 
court, which has helped 
me remain calm during 
close matches. 


N-L: Lastly, what did 
the Salisbury victory mean 
for the team? I understand 


you are all focused on the | 


process, not results, but it 
must've felt nice to get that 
win. 

MD: We were really 
happy with the way we 
handled the pressure of 
a close match against a 
good team, so getting the 
win was a good moment 
for us. Salisbury has a lot 
of talent, and we learned a 
lot from our match against 
them that we can apply in 
upcoming games. 


M. Soccer falls to Scranton.in. heartbreaker 


By ALEX PICANO 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins men’s 
soccer team took on com- 
petitor Scranton at Home- 
wood Field this past Sat- 
urday afternoon. In a 
long match that went into 


hard, low shot beat Hop- 
kins’ freshman goalie Matt 
Paris to lead Scranton to 
the 2-1 win. 

Paris, who saw his first 
action on the varsity team 
in this game, played for 
60:51 when he replaced 
junior starting goalie Nick 


of the game. 

With Cerrone _ still 
sidelined by his broken 
nose, Paris once again 
manned the pipes for 
the Blue Jays, and filled 
in admirably. The Spar- 
tans outshot the Blue Jays 
14-9 while Hopkins held 


fensive side. 

“Our team really wants 
to win the conference,” 
sophomore Kenny Deste- 
fano said. “We have good 
team chemistry this year, 
a lot better than it has been 
before because we have 
a lot of returning players 


double from last 
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remained scoreless until it 
was almost over. 

It was not until the 
73rd minute when Nick 
Paganelli from the op- 
posing team put Scranton 
on the scoreboard first. It 
was his first goal of the 
season. 

Scranton’s lead did not 
last for long, however. 

Just 46 seconds later, 
Hopkins junior Mark 
Spencer crossed a long 
ball over the Scranton 
defense to freshman at- 
tacker David Adejunmo- 
bi who chipped the ball 
into the goal from about 
10 yards out to tie up the 
score. 

The score stayed tied, 
forcing the two teams to 
go into overtime. When 
the score remained tied 
after the first extra period, 
Hopkins and Scranton 
entered into double over- 
time. ; 

In the 108th minute, 
Scranton’s Bill McGuiness 
scored the golden goal 
from 25 yards out. The 


y ? 


Cerrone. 

Cerrone, after getting 
a knee to the face, was 
forced to leave the game 
at the 46:29-mark with 
a broken nose. The two- 
time All-Centennial Con- 
ference honoree will hope 
to be back on the field 


soon. 

In this | weekend’s 
game, Paris made three 
saves, while Cerrone 
made four saves before 
leaving. 


“We played really hard 
the whole game and it was 
a really tough loss,” sopho- 
more Andrew Park said. 
“But that happens in soc- 
cer, we'll come back next 
game.” 

Despite losing a long 
and well-contested game 
to Scranton, the men’s soc- 
cer team returned to ac- 
tion last night against York 
from Pennsylvania to try to 
get back on track as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Defense ruled the night 
as neither team was able to 
find twine through much 


the advantage in corner 
kicks, five to four. 

Despite putting more 
shots on net than the Blue 
Jays, Paris’ five saves were 
key in holding back the 
York attack. 

However, in the 89th 
minute of the game York 
entered the Hopkins zone 
on a 4-on-3 break, bear- 
ing down on Paris. York’s 
Daniel Baxter then played 
a ball across to Spartan ju- 
nior forward Chris Weav- 
er who beat Paris on the 
far post to seal a last min- 
ute win for the Spartans 
while sending the Blue 
Jays to their second con- 


secutive _heart-breaking 
loss. 
“Overall as a_ team, 


whenever we step on the 
field we want to win. We 
want to get stronger as a 
team as the year goes on,” 
sophomore Gary Lawrence 
said. 

Lawrence mentioned 
that the team hopes to give 
up less goals than they 
have in the past on the de- 


\ 


finding ways to score cre- 
atively, especially with 
new freshmen like David 
Adejunmobi and Victor 
Osio. This makes us a 
fun team to watch, and 
we thank everybody who 
has been coming out to 
our games this year, we 
truly appreciate the sup- 
port.” 

- Although the Blue Jays 
are eight-time Centennial 
Conference champions, 
they were picked to fin- 
ish fourth in the Centen- 
nial Conference this year. 
A predominantly upper- 
classmen team, the Hop- 
kins men’s soccer team 
are more experienced this 
year and are a more sea- 
soned unit. This should 
help the team find the 
back of the net in future 
matches. 

The Blue Jays are now 
2-2-1, and return to action 
on Sept. 18 on Homewood 
field to host rival York. 
The non-conference game 
is set for a 7 p.m. start on 
Wednesday. 


X-C sets records at 
Spiked Shoe Invite 


By ZACHERY OLAH 
Kor The News-Letter 


Last Friday, Sept. 13, the 
men’s and women’s cross 
country teams laced up in 
State College, Pa for the 
Spiked Shoe Invitational. It 
was a very successful day 
for Hopkins as the women 
stormed their way to a sec- 
ond place finish while the 
men powered all the way 
up to a fourth place finish. 
The women took to the 
6k track first, which was a 
rough and hilly course me- 
andering throughout the 
large campus of Penn State 
University. The course was 
not only very challenging, 
but also quite competitive. 
With Division I power- 
houses like Penn State and 
| West Virginia in the mix, 
| the Hopkins girls knew 
| they had their work cut out 

for them. That being said, 

the Lady Jays tore through 
| the race and took home an 
| impressive second place 
| finish. Sophomore Hannah 
| Oneda put together a per- 
| formance that landed her 
| sixth overall with a time of 
21:47, a team best. Juniors 
Frances Loeb and Ashley 
| Murphy both helped out 
| by finishing in the top ten 
| as well. Loeb’s 21:51 land- 
| ed her in ninth place and 
| Murphy’s 21:53 earned her 
| a 10th place finish. 
Aside from top 10 
finishers, seniors Holly 
| Clarke and Annie Monagle 
| finished 11th and 13th re- 

spectively with times of 
| 21:53 and 22:00. Hopkins 
| also got a very stellar per- 
|, formance from Tess Mee- 
| han, the top freshman for 

the team. Her 23rd place 
| finish combined with the 
| rest of the team’s success 
| boosted the women all the 
| way to a second place fin- 
ish overall with a final to- 
tal of 49 points. "This race 
was quite possibly one of 
the best early season team 
performances we have ever 
| had,” Coach Bobby Van AI- 
len said. 

Penn State seized the 
women’s — championship 
with a score of 15 points. 
Their tops runners took all 
five of the top five places in 
the 6k. The top performer 
| was Penn State’s Emily Gi- 
annotti, finishing with an 
unbelievable time of 21:17. 

With their second place 
finish, the Lady Jay run- 
ners retained their number 
| one national ranking for 
the second week in a row 
in the latest USTFCCCA 
Division III coaches poll. 
Led by Oneda and the re- 
| surgent Loeb, the women’s 
cross country team has 
once again pushed them- 
selves to the top of the na- 
tional ranks as the team at- 
tempts to defend their 2012 
national title. 

Not to be outdone, the 
men's team took their turn 


to run the difficult course. 
They also were faced by 
the challenges of stellar 
Division I teams such as 
Penn State and Bucknell. 
Led by senior Max Rob- 
inson, Hopkins managed 
to finish fourth overall 
with a score of 99 points. 
Robinson finished fourth 
in the race, with a time of 
26:17. “Max ran superbly,” 
senior Andrew Carey said. 
“He was about 20 seconds 
away from a runner from 
Penn State who had bro- 
ken 4 minutes in the mile. 
| think we all expected 
Max to be in great shape at 
this point, but the fact that 
he surpassed our expecta- 
tions is incredible because 
he's such a good runner.” 
Senior Julian Saliani was 
the only other top ten fin- 
isher for the Blue Jays, fin- 
ishing with a time of 26:53. 
Hopkins also got worthy 
performances from sopho- 
more Schaffer Ochstein, ju- 
nior Andrew Ceruzzi and 
Carey, who finished with 
impressive times of 26:53, 
27:25 and 27:42 respective- 
ly. 

Freshman Akshay 
Alaghatta showed his 
young talent by finishing 
with a time of 28:19. “He 
was only our 9th guy, but 
he ran a great time,” Carey 
said. “He has the tempera- 
ment of a champion and 
has great racing instincts. I 
look forward to seeing how 
much he improves this sea- 
son.” 

Coach Van Allen 
showed optimism for the 
men’s future races. "We 
didn't do a good job of 
running together, and 
were strung out all over 
the place,” Van Allen said. 
“That's something we must 
continue to improve upon 
throughout the year. We're— 
simply capable of perform- 
ing better, and that will 
come as the season pro- 
gresses.” 

Bucknell took the men’s 
championship with two 
top 10 finishers and a score 
of 56 points. Robby Creese 
of Penn State clocked the 
best time for the men at 
25:50. 

As it is very early in 
the cross country sea- 
son, both the men’s and 
women’s teams know 
that there is much work 
to be done in order to get 
into their best shape as a 
team and as individuals. 
“We are going to continue 
logging miles and train- 
ing smart,” Carey said. 
“Our main goal is to get 
us all on the same page 
by the end of the season. 
If we can do that, we can 
achieve our goal of finish- 
ing top 10 in the nation.” 

The Hopkins  cross- 
country teams will look to 
build on their recent suc- 
cess on Sept. 27 at the Bos- 
ton College Invite. 
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Sophomore Hannah Oneda led the Blue Jays to a second place finish. 
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Know? 


Hopkins dominated the Centen- 
nial this week, with players from 
the women’s soccer, football, 
volleyball, and women’s cross 
country teams being named cco 


Players of the Week . 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Football @ Moravian, 2 p.m. 


W. Soccer @ Muhlenberg, 3 p.m. 
Water Polo vs. Princeton, 12 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
Water Polo vs. Navy, 4 p.m. 


Field Hockey WINS | Women’s Soccer no, 2 in national 


with four unanswered 


By STEVE HYLAND 
For The News-Letter 


The | Hopkins field 
hockey team has a simple 
geal this season: win the 
Centennial Conference 
championship. Last sea- 
son, they fell short of the 
Conference playoffs. That 
was last year, and they 
won't soon forget the im- 
portance of every single 
conference game _ they 
play. : 

The Blue Jays under- 
stood that a win in their 
Conference opener this 
season, this past Saturday 
at Washington College, 
could set the tone for their 
championship aspirations 
this season. They took the 
field, laser-focused on a 
victory. 

Through determination 
and persistent hard work, 
the Jays battled back from 
being down two goals to 
achieve the victory. It’s 
come from behind wins 
like the Jays produced on 
Saturday that go a long 
way in preparing a team 
for must win games by 
the time playoffs come 
around. 

The Blue Jays were able 
to rally for an impressive 
4-2 victory over host Wash- 
ington College in their 
Centennial Conference 
opener. The Jays captured 


their second straight vic- 


tory, bringing their overall 
season record to 3-1. Wash- 
ington College fell to 1-4 
with the defeat. 

The Shorewomen came 
out strong and the Jays fell 
behind 2-0 in the first half. 
“Washington College hit 
the ground running and 
pushed most of the game 
play into our half of the 
field and into our defensive 
circle,” sophomore goalie 
Zoey Atabek said. “[They] 
got a few good shots on 
goal, which resulted in two 
early scores.” 

It was not all Washing- 
ton College in the first half, 
however. 29:55 into the 
game, senior Shelby Gra- 
ham scored off a redirect, 
assisted by senior Allison 
Thompson who fed a beau- 
tiful pass in front of the 
net. At the end of the first 
half, the Blue Jays trailed 
the Shorewomen 2-1. 

During halftime, the 
coaching staff, led by head 
coach Megan Fraser (who 
began her 17th season as 
the Jays head coach ear- 
lier this season) was able 
to break down what went 
wrong during the first half 
and made the team ac- 
countable for the mistakes 
that were made. “I think 
being down in goals made 
us want it more and was 
a big part of us being able 
to come back and gain the 
lead,” junior Alexa Lan- 
tiere said. 

Lantiere set the tone for 
the second half when she 


scored her team leading 
fifth and sixth goals of the 
year to give the Jays their 
first lead of the game. She 
tied the game at two apiece 
at 44:45 on a tipped blast 
near the top of the circle 
off corner. Less than three 
minutes later, she gave the 
Jays their first lead on a 
redirect in front that was 
assisted by senior Storm 
Kodde. When asked about 
her success, Lantiere cred- 
ited both her teammates 
and her coaches. 

“The ball has to go a 
long way before it gets to 
me in front of the goal and 
I know I wouldn’t have had 
the same opportunities 
without such an amazing 
team and staff behind me,” 
Lantiere said. 

Sophomore Leslie Mac- 
Manus was able to put 
the Blue Jays further out 
of reach with her rebound 
goal at 57:27. The Blue Jays 
completed their comeback 
victory, and scored a huge 
win to bring their confer- 
ence record to 1-0. 

After letting up two 
early goals, the Blue Jay 
defense locked down the 
Shorewomen for the re- 
mainder of the game. 
Washington College was 
shut out in the second half 
and struggled after their 
initial surge. Atabek re- 
corded 14 saves on the day 
and notched her second 
game. with at least 10 saves 
this season. When asked 
about her effort, Atabek 
credited a strong defensive 
effort from the women in 
front of her. 

“Our defense played 
phenomenally throughout 
the entire game, especially 
our corner defense and 
their ability to clear the 


ball out of our defensive | 


zone,” Atabek said. 

The Jays defense was sti- 
fling in the second half and 
held Washington College to 
a mere three shots on goal. 

The Blue Jays resiliency 
was put to the test during 
this game, and they are 
going to need plenty of it 
in order to capture a Cen- 
tennial Conference title. 
“As far as I can tell since 
the start of our season, 
we have been resilient,” 
Lantiere said. “We sort of 
learned the hard way after 
two overtimes and a heart- 
breaking shootout loss 
against Denison. We had a 
lot of games last year that 


were really close and end- | 


ed up in overtime losses.” 

It seems as if this Blue 
Jays team has learned from 
its early mistakes and will 
take their never-say-die 
mentality with them for 
the rest of the season. 

The Blue Jays next game 
will be Wednesday, Sept. 
18th at Lebanon Valley as 
they look to continue their 
current streak by adding 
on another conference vic- 
tory. 


FILE PHOTO 
Resilient play led the Lady Jays to a decisive victory over Wash College. 
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Hopkins ¥ Water Polo pelle Ivy League 


By RACHEL COOK 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins water polo 
team kept their winning 
record going as they hit the 
water in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey this past weekend. Af- 
ter coming off a 4-0 sweep 
at the Navy Invitational, 
the Blue Jays had a target 
on their backs entering 
the Princeton Invitational. 
This extra pressure only 
added to the Jays intensity 
and dedication to come out 


to score three more goals 
while sophomore goalie 
Erik Henrikson provided 
13 saves keeping Harvard 
at 9 total goals, propelling 
Hopkins to an 11-9 victory. 

Later that evening, the 
Jays faced an easier match 
against Penn. Hopkins led 
5-1 at halftime and con- 
tinued to roll into the sec- 
ond half. Outscoring Penn 
8-3 in the second, the Jays 
handed a crushing 13-4 de- 
feat to the Quakers. Fraser 
once again dominated of- 


winning record all the way 
to the playoffs. “This is 
not a warm-up. All games 
count now,” Coach Bres- 
nahan said regarding the 
early tournament wins 
leading into the season. 
These early wins have 
set the pace and the stan- 
dard for the Jays especially 
having defeated two of the 
top teams in the Northern 
Division in Harvard and 
Iona. These wins are quite 
admirable, especially con- 
sidering the make up of 


strong and this year’s 
prove their team. The 
standing in water polo 

| the tourna- team is al- 
ment. most com- 
lal tosjoh = pletely 

al een Seah gS dominated 
opened the by under- 
tourna- classmen, 
ment with outnum- 
astrong 9-3 bering 
win over the up- 
Iona before perclass- 
hitting a man by a 
minor set- 3:1 ratio. 
back with : The team 
a 12-10 loss HOPKINSSPORTS.COM has 15 un- 
to Santa The Jays took down Ivy favorites this weekend at the Princeton Invitational. derclass- 
Czllaarias men and 
Fresh- five _up- 


man Matt Fraser, who was 
named CWPA co-rookie of 
the week last week, stayed 
dominant as he finished 
Saturday with five goals 
and 3 assists. Junior Danny 
Ovelar faced the difficult 
task of protecting the goal 
Saturday evening from 
16th-ranked Santa Clara. 
Grabbing an impressive 10 
saves, Ovelar’s efforts just 
weren't enough to defeat 
the Broncos. 

The team did not have 
long to rebound as they 
faced off early Sunday 
morning against Harvard. 
The Blue Jays got off to a 
rough start falling behind 
the Crimson 6-4 going 
into the half. As the team 
headed back out for the 
second half, they appeared 
to have a revived energy, 
and it showed through 
their excellent play as the 
Jays rallied to an even 8-8 
score heading into the 
fourth. Hopkins was able 


fensively with the help of 
Senior Thomas de Lyon, as 
they each tallied hat tricks 
in the rout. De Lyon’s pres- 
ence was felt throughout 
the entirety of the game as 
he also added two assists 
and’drew two ejections. 
Ovelar was a force to be 
reckoned with in the goal 
as he stopped 14 of the 18 
shots thrown at him and 
was still able to grasp a 
steal and provide an assist 
in the Jays victory. 

The Blue Jays finished 
the Princeton Invitational 
3-1 and finished the week- 
end with an impressive 
season record of 7-1. This 
has been a historic couple 
of weekends for the team 
and has been the best start 
the team has experienced 
over the past few seasons. 
With the new format for 
the Eastern Championship, 
the Blue Jays have already 
provided a dominant start 
and look to continue this 


perclassman making there 
7-1 record against all divi- 
sion I opponents quite im- 
pressive. “This is as good 
as any freshman class we 
have had,” Coach Bresna- 
han said, who has been the 
head of the program for 23 
out of 26 years. 

Bresnahan has _ lead 
this program without re- 
prieve and has become the 
winningest coach in the 
program's history with a 
remarkable 328 wins and 
has led the Blue Jays to 14 
Division III Eastern Cham- 
pionships. With the strong 
influence of Bresnahan, 
the water polo team has 
become one of the premier 
Division II] teams in the 
nation. Although the team 
is young this year, Coach 
Bresnahan has the ability 
to mold young talent into 
All-Americans, having 
coached 40 All-Americans 
in the past. Bresnahan has 
confidence in his younger 


players, keeping at least 
three freshmen in the wa- 
ter at all times. “Not many 
teams are doing that,” 
Bresnahan said in regards 
to the young talent of the 
team. He clearly has all of 
the confidence in the world 
in his group as they have 
represented Hopkins tre- 
mendously so far this sea- 
son. The team is adamant- 
ly working to improve on 
their notable 25-9 record 
from last season and make 
it to yet another Division 
Ill Eastern Champion- 
ship. The Jays play next at 
home on September 21st at 
12:00pm against Princeton, 
hungry for more victories. 


Donohoe 


leads JHU 
to first CC 
victory 


By MITCH WEAVER 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins volleyball 
team opened up Centen- 
nial Conference action on 
Tuesday, Sept. 17, against 
Washington College. The 
key for the Lady Jays was 
to take control of the match 
early and start conference 
play off with a bang. Due 
to some stiff competition 
early in the season, the 
Lady Jays are about as bat- 
tle-tested as possible head- 
ing into the most impor- 
tant stretch of their season 
thus far. 

Well, starting off con- 
ference play with a sweep 
of in-state foe Washing- 
ton is a pretty good way 
to kick the conference 
slate off. 

see VOLLEYBALL, pace B10 
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Cross Country: 
Women Ranked #1 


Both men’s and women’s 
cross country made the trip 


to the Spiked Shoe Invita~ 


tional this past weekend as 
the Lady Jays defended their 
number one national rank 
ing. ' _ Page B11 


Athlete of the Week: 
Meagan Donohoe 


With 25 kills against 
No. 21 Salisbury, outside 
hitter Megan Donohoe of 
the volleyball team led the 
Blue Jays over a nationally 
ranked team for the first 
timein 12 years. Page B11 


Football: 
The ball stops here 


The Blue Jays picked 
up their second win of the 
season on Saturday behind 
stellar defense and a pow- 
erful running game. Matey 
completes 20 of 29 passes for 
242 yards. Page B10 
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